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"TAf  New 
Underwood 
is  more 
than  ever 
the  Machine 
of  Champions. 


principle  of  cylinder  construction  absorbs  the 
sound  of  key  impact... turns  the  usual  high- 
pitched,  penetrating  tap  into  a  low,  dull,  muf- 
ded  and  barely  audible  sound. 

Underwood  Typewriters,  made  by  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  writing  machines  in  the  world 
and  famous  for  speed,  accuracy,  durability  and 
simplicity,  are  climbing  to  new  high  peaks  of 
performance  since  the  introduction  of  the  New 
Underwood  Special.  See  it  at  the  nearest  Branch 
or  write  for  a  demonstration  in  your  own  school. 
Every  Underwood  Typewriter  is  backed  by 
nation-wide,  company-owned  service  lacilities. 

Typewriter  Division 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

Typewriters...  Accounting  Machines...  .AJJing  .Machines 
Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  anj  other  Supplies 

342  MADISON  AVENITE.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


ORE  TYPING. ..BETTER  TYPING 
.  and  NO  NOISY  TAPPING 


this  is 

Underwood’s  performance-promise  to  teachers 
in  presenting  this  newest  Underwood  Type  writer. 
MORE  TYPING  because  there's  a  new  degree  of 
responsiveness...  a  new  lightness  of  touch... and  an 
entirely  new  keyboard,  the  Champion  Keyboard. 

BETTER  TYPING  because  there’s  a  new  clean- 
cut  beauty  in  every  type  impression... because 
new  centering  and  spacing  features  make  it  easier 
for  the  student  to  allow  every  typed  paper  to 
appear  at  its  very  best. 

NO  NOISY  TAPPING  because  an  entirely  new 
^  —  The  New 
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‘^I’ve  learned  one 
thing  about 
Business— 

the  eoiiipaii ie8  tliut  use 
jjood  stationery  j;el  pre¬ 
ferred  attention  I**'  l*er- 
feetly  typed  letters  on  good 
stationery  denote  success. 
Tliat’s  why,  wlien  this 
young  man  heeomes  a 
buyer,  he  will  always  specify 
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TYPEWRITER  AND  BOXED  PAPERS 


A>k  for  ihf  Ea;;l»’-A  liiiip-aop 
l>o\  wliirli  ril>  iH'HlIy  into  a 
«lra\s*T  an<l  a>!«iin'>  rl«*an, 
theots  at  all 


NOW  SOLD  BY  LEADING  STATIONERS 
IN  THE  HANDY  HINOE-TOP  BOX 

Eaj:h*-A  T)  pt*\vrilrr  PaptT,-  an*  math*  from  rhoirr 
ingrodieiils  hy  crafltiinfii  who  lake  pritle  in  their 
work.  They  have  everythiiij; — streiiglh,  surfaee 
texture,  etc. — that  fiood  commercial  stationery 
papers  should  have. 


TEAtTIERS:  Dictation  Facts  No.  10,  “How  to  Recognize 
Quality  in  Typewriter  Papers”  is  available  for  (»reg? 
Teachers.  Give  name,  a<Iclres»,  school  aiul  position.  No 
charge.  Also  two  liamly  booklets,  “Memo  Hook”  ami 
“A^hlress  Book,”  will  he  sent  to  you  on  receipt  of  three 
cents  in  stamps  to  co%rr  cost  of  postage. 
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When  ordering  Eagle-A  papers  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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WHAT  IS  A  SOUND  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION? 

•  FREDERICK  G.  NICHOLS 

Graduate  School  of  Education 
Harvard  University 

THAI'  word  “philosophy”  may  be  a  hit  While  my  approach  to  this  problem  is 
out  of  place  in  the  title  of  a  scries  of  quite  different  from  that  of  Dr.  Ixtmax,  I 

articles  like  this  one.  Hut  the  tide  is  not  wish  to  subscrilK*  to  his  general  definition  of  i 

of  my  choosing  and  I  must  make  the  l>est  education,  with  the  additional  thought  that  j 

ol  it,  while  })ointing  out  that  a  “com*  education  helps  one  to  be  as  w'cll  as  to  j 

mon-sense  view  of  business  education”  might  and  do. 

be  more  appropriate.  It  is  my  intent  to  pre-  Dr.  Ix)max’s  definition  of  business  is  ac-  i 

sent  something  more  than  “speculative  ceptable,  with  the  reservation  that  the  insti- 

knowledge”  and  something  less  than  “the  tutional  nature  of  business  is  somewhat 

highest  study  of  metaphysics”;  hence  my  dis-  doubtful,  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  the  j 

claimer  of  any  attempt  to  confine  my  discus-  profit  motive,  instead  of  the  service  motive,  ' 

sion  to  a  purely  philosophical  treatment.  dominates  its  undertakings.  home,  the  J 


Editor's  Sole:  l*rofcssor  Xichols'  article  is  the  second  of  a  series  prepared 
exclusively  for  the  Bi’siness  Kdl'cation  World,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Business  Education.  This  series  represents  a  most  commenda- 
hle  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  arrive  at  a  sound  philosophy  of  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  series,  all  the  articles  ivill  be  available  in  bulletin 
form,  and  copies  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Council 
of  Business  Education,  Miss  Helen  Reynolds,  Ohio  University,  Athens. 


church,  the  scliool,  aiul  the  ^overiiineiit  are 
“primary  social  organizations,”  but  it  is  clil- 
ficult  to  see  just  how  business  can  lie  so  clas¬ 
sified.  It  is  a  human  want-serving  agency — 
nothing  more.  At  times  it  serves  society;  at 
other  times  it  does  not.  Not  infrequently  it 
serves  itself.  At  all  times  it  succeeds  or  fails 
within  the  usual  meanings  of  these  terms 
according  as  it  makes  profit  or  sustains  loss; 
not  according  as  it  renders  social  service 
through  its  activities.  Horse  racing,  dog  rac¬ 
ing,  dispensing  liquor,  and  other  equally 
questionable  activities  are  big  business,  but 
that  they  are  to  be  classed  with  the  home, 
the  church,  the  schcx)l,  and  government  as 
scKial  institutions  is  not  altogether  beyond 
question.  Any  definition  of  a  term  should 
\ye  sufficiently  accurate  to  cover  all  types  of 
things  rightly  included  untler  it.  Let  us  con¬ 
cede  that  business  is  an  agency  for  meeting 
the  material  needs  and  wants  of  people,  and 
at  least  reserve  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  is  a  social  institution.  1  am  sure  that  had 
Dr.  Ix)max  and  I  collalioratctl  on  the  two 
definitions  referred  to,  we  would  have  Ikcu 
in  entire  agreement. 

Basis  for  a  Concepf  of  Business 

In  passing,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that, 
unlike  my  distinguished  friend  who  led  off 
in  this  series,  I  cannot  find  in  a  single  mer¬ 
cantile  transaction  much  that  helps  me  un- 
<lerstand  business  as  it  is  carried  on.  Back 
of  the  transaction  there  are  wants  versus 
needs,  real  motives  versus  claims,  ideals  ver¬ 
sus  trickery,  bickering  and  sharp  practice  in 
the  interest  of  profit  versus  straightforward 
dealing  in  the  interest  of  social  service  and 
betterment.  A  concept  of  business  which  is 
based  on  the  thought  that  its  principles  and 
practices,  as  they  are  exemplified  in  business 
transactions,  aKvays  arc  socially  beneficial  is 


likely  to  l>c  as  misleading  as  a  concept  based 
on  the  thesis  that  all  business  is  corrupt  and 
anti-social. 

“Business  education  .  .  .  takes  place  only 
when  techniques  .  .  .  arc  put  to  work  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  real  business  transactions”  is  a 
statement  which  begs  this  question:  What  is 
meant  by  successfully?  Each  reader  must  in¬ 
terpret  this  statement  in  his  own  way. 

"Business  is  a  Wanf-Creating  Agency" 

Since  my  approach  to  the  main  question  at 
issue  does  not  require  any  definition  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  of  education,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  the  qualified  endorsement  of  Dr.  I>o 
max’s  definitions  of  these  terms.  However, 
let  me  repeat  that  my  philosophy  of  sound 
business  education  is  based  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  theses  that  business,  as  at  present  or¬ 
ganized  and  administered,  is  more  often  a 
want-creating  agency  than  it  is  a  need-serving 
social  institution;  and  that  education  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  Dr.  Dewey’s  individual 
growth-serving  agency;  something  which  not 
only  promotes  individual  growth,  but  also 
increases  competency  to  render  social  service 
through  effective  participation  in  socio¬ 
economic  activities  for  the  common  good, 
rather  than  for  [personal  profit  or  satisfaction. 

Every  individual  has  spiritual,  intellectual, 
emotional,  and  physical  needs  and  wants 
which  should  Ixr  met.  Meeting  each  of  these 
needs  involves  economic  considerations,  in 
eluding  sound  concepts  of  value,  price,  qual¬ 
ity,  and  appropriateness  of  the  things  and 
services  required.  In  every  attempt  to  satisfy 
our  needs,  money  is  used  in  one  or  both  of 
two  ways:  as  a  medium  of  exchange  or  as 
a  measure  of  value.  There  is  an  economic 
base  for  all  our  activities  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  This  base  must  be  established 
and  maintained  by  each  individual  for  him- 
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self,  01  by  some  other  agency  for  him.  The 
impecunious  artist  may  disclaim  any  interest 
in,  or  respect  for,  this  sordid  bread-and- 
butter  science  called  economics,  but  even  an 
artist  must  be  clothed,  fed,  and  sheltereil 
while  he  pursues  his  art.  lie  is  as  depend- 
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ent  on  economics  as  is  his  more  practical 
brother  who  does  menial  lalx)r  for  a  living. 

rhe  church  ministers  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  its  members  and  others,  but  even  the 
church  may  l^  big  business  at  its  best.  Its 
economic  needs  are  as  numerous  and  exact¬ 
ing  as  are  those  of  any  other  social  institu¬ 
tion.  It  will  prosper  and  render  the  service 
lor  which  it  exists  only  as  long  as  the  in- 
rlividuals  who  com[X)se  its  membership 
achieve  and  maintain  for  themselves  a  rea¬ 
sonable  degree  of  economic  security. 

One’s  physical  well-lieing  is  dejiendent  in 
no  small  measure  on  one’s  ability  to  provide 
for  oneself  and  one’s  dependents  the  recog¬ 
nized  necessities  of  life — wholesome  food  in 
needed  quantity,  healthful  shelter  which  con¬ 
forms  to  a  decent  health  standard  of  living, 
appropriate  warm  or  cool  clothing  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  elements,  recreation  for  re¬ 
laxation  in  the  interest  of  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  health,  leisure  for  activities  which  contri¬ 
bute  to  intellectual  growth  and  those  which 
may  be  regarded  as  social  service. 


One’s  intellectual  development  is  depeml- 
ent  more  or  less  on  economic  considerations. 
Formal  education  costs  money;  informal 
education  costs  less,  but  it  costs.  Someone 
must  pay  for  it,  however  it  is  obtained. 
Sound  economics  must  be  practiced  by  most 
of  those  who  would  continue  their  intellec¬ 
tual  growth  beyond  the  minimal  stage  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  program  ol  the  elementary 
school. 

The  Great  Need  is  Economic  Education 

Without  pursuing  this  topic  further,  it 
should  lie  apparent  to  all  that  no  phase  of 
human  life  is,  or  can  lie,  wholly  divorced 
from  considerations  of  economic  possibility 
and  exjiediency.  In  spite  of  anything  we 
can  do  alxiut  it,  we  live  economic  lives,  and 
the  richness  or  leanness  of  our  lives  w'ill  de- 
|>end  in  no  small  measure  on  our  individual 
economic  selt-sufHciency,  which,  in  turn,  de 
|K-nds  on  our  knowledge  ol,  and  ability  to 
put  into  practice,  sound  economic  principles. 

I  lence  the  one  great  need  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  is  economic  education  in  the  truest 
sense — the  kind  that  really  affects  ^his  daily 
living,  enables  him  to  make  the  mpk  of  his 
economic  resources,  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  supjiort  the  social  institutions  men¬ 
tioned  aliove,  and  insures  for  his  later,  less 
productive  years  that  degree  of  economic 
security  which  permits  him  to  retain  his  place 
in  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  social  life  ol 
his  community,  even  when  his  producing 
years  are  behind  him. 

Bookish  economic  theory  will  not  do. 
Something  more  practical  is  required.  It  is 
essential  that  each  economic  problem  as  it 
arises  shall  lie  handled  intelligently  and  effi¬ 
ciently.  A  dollar’s  worth  of  real  value  (not 
always  material)  must  be  squeezed  out  of 
each  transaction.  Each  economic  service, 
and  its  limitations,  must  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  High-pressure  buymanship  must 
stand  its  ground  against  high-pressure  sales¬ 
manship.  “Dealer’s  talk’’  must  not  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  guarantee.  Subtle  references  to  a 
“6^  Plan”  for  deferred  payments  must  not 
be  accepted  as  meaning  6  per  cent  interest  on 
unpaid  balances.  Most  advertisements  must 
lie  interpreted  and  appropriately  discounted 
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by  the  probjx'ciivc  buyer.  'I'lu*  appeal  ul 
“new  models”  must  not  Ix’  allowed  to  sway 
one’s  economic  judgment.  In  short,  each 
individual — male  and  female,  young  and  old 
— must  stand  on  his  own  economic  feet  and 
not  permit  others,  especially  those  who  have 
things  or  services  to  sell,  to  do  his  economic 
thinking  for  him. 

A  Need  That  is  Not  Being  Met 

Somewhere,  somehow,  each  boy  and  girl 
must  get  the  kind  of  economic  education 
hinted  at  alxive.  It  matters  little  what  such 
education  is  called.  Commercial  education, 
business  education,  economic  education,  or 
general  education  will  do.  Hut  what  does 
matter  is  that  this  kind  of  training  shall  be 
what  it  ought  to  Ix^ — a  practical,  truly  func¬ 
tioning  type.  Neither  the  social  science  de¬ 
partment  nor  the  commercial  department  is 
meeting  this  need.  The  former  tends  to 
stress  social  and  economic  values  from  the 
standpoint  of  Ixftter  citizenship  and  lx;ttcr 
community  life.  The  latter  tends  to  empha¬ 
size  the  individual,  instead  of  the  commun¬ 
ity,  as  the  focal  point  of  its  teaching.  There 
is  ground  for  belief  that  if  the  individual  is 
well  grounded  in  economic  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice,  the  community  in  which  he  lives  will 
thrive  accordingly;  that  sound  economic  lives 
arc  the  bulwark  of  desirable  community  life. 
Hence,  one  may  contend  that  economic  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  kind  here  referred  to  can  best  lx 
given  by  commercial  teachers,  if  such  teach¬ 
ers  will  prepare  themselves  for  this  task  and 
assume  resfx)nsibility  for  meeting  this  need. 

But  new  objectives,  new  instruction  ma¬ 
terials,  and  new  instruction  methods  are  re¬ 
quired.  The  traditional  commercial  subjects 
are  unequal  to  this  task.  They  must  lx  re¬ 
placed  by  subjects  specially  designed  to 
achieve  these  newer  objectives. 

In  varying  degrees,  according  to  their 
needs  and  other  interests,  all  boys  and  girls 
should  be  required  to  pursue  courses  in¬ 
tended  to  fit  them  for  sound  economic  living. 
A  core  of  personal  economic  instruction 
should  run  throughout  the  high  school  pro¬ 
gram.  Extension  programs  should  carry 
similar  courses  for  adults  who  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another  need  a  Ixtter  understand¬ 


ing  of,  and  ability  to  put  into  practice,  souinl 
[xrsonal  economic  theories.  .No  one  should 
lx  Ixyond  the  reach  of  such  instruction  as 
long  as  the  need  for  it  remains. 

In  the  light  of  present  practice,  a  word  of 
warning  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Do  not  use 
the  “consumer  education”  objective  as  a 
shield  behind  which  to  hide  defects  in  real 
vocational  business  training.  Do  not  use 
consumer  objectives  as  an  alibi  lor  explain¬ 
ing  shortcomings  in  vocational  business 
courses.  Do  not  claim  that  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  as  now  organized  may  be  utilized  ef¬ 
fectively  for  consumer  education.  Do  not 
contend  that  the  two-  or  three-year  vocational 
typewriting  or  shorthand  course  is  best  for 
all  who  want  these  subjects  for  personal  use 
only.  Do  not  try  to  fool  yourself  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  a  regular  two-year  vocational 
bcx)kkeeping  course  Ixst  meets  the  needs  of 
those  whose  only  accounting  need  arises  out 
of  their  own  personal  business  transactions. 

Needs  for  Business  Subjects  Differ 

Be  honest  with  yourselves  and  others. 
.•\dmit  that  the  conventional  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  organized  and  are  being 
taught  in  the  interest  of  those  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  occupational  life  in  the  field  of 
commerce.  Be  willing  to  concede  that  if 
these  same  useful  vocational  subjects  are  re¬ 
vamped  to  meet  consumer  needs,  as  against 
producer  needs,  they  will  but  imjxrfectly 
minister  to  the  requirements  of  either  group. 

Do  not  assume  that  a  full  four-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  consumer  education  is  necessary  for 
the  achievement  of  the  ends  sought.  May 
not  a  single,  full-year  course  suffice.?  It  is 
assumed  that  other  courses — commercial, 
academic,  home  economics,  industrial,  practi¬ 
cal  arts,  agriculture,  and  fine  arts — will  make 
incidental  contributions  to  the  economic  ends 
sought  through  this  single  full  course. 

Prior  to  the  junior  high  school  year,  junior 
business  training,  commercial  and  economic 
geography,  and  a  first  course  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing  may  lx  expected  to  make  rich  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  economic  education  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  early  high  school  years.  The 
vocational  business  courses,  certain  social 
science  courses,  and  many  other  courses  in 
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I  he  upper  iwo  high  school  years  will  con- 
iribuie  something  to  the  economic  education 
ot  those  who  remain  to  graduate.  But  the 
consumer  education  values  ot  the  vocational 
commercial  subjects  should  be  purely  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  primary  vocational  values  which 
must  l>e  achieved  through  these  subjects  if 
they  are  achieved  in  the  high  school  at  all. 

The  individual  is  confronted  daily,  if  not 
hourly,  with  jx?rsonal  economic  problems  to 
solve,  but  these  problems,  in  comparison 
with  those  which  confront  the  business  man, 
arc  relatively  easy  of  solution.  No  prolonged 
course  of  training  parallel  with,  or  in  place 
of,  vocational  training  and  other  forms  of 
general  education  should  be  necessary.  A 
well-integrated  unit  of  instruction  for  the 
achievement  of  the  consumer  objectives 
should  sulfice. 

Only  a  gtKul  Ix-ginning  in  the  direction 
ol  preparation  lor  sound  economic  liviirg  can 
Ih.'  given  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  high 
school  program.  Only  through  prolonged 
practice  in  adult  life,  possibly  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  adult  courses  and  other  aids,  can 
the  ultimate  aims  of  consumer  economic  edu¬ 
cation  be  achieved.  Why  try  to  pack  too 
much  consumer  education  into  the  high 
school  years  l>efore  a  reasonable  degree  of 
maturity  has  been  reached? 

Business  Education  Needs  Summarized 

A  sound  philosophy  of  business  education, 
or  more  appropriately,  a  common-sense  view 
of  business  education,  may  be  summarized  in 
part  thus; 

Every  social  institution  depends  in  some 
measure  on  the  economic  stability  of  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

Every  individual  stands  in  need  of  an 
amount  of  economic  or  business  education 
which  will  equip  him  to  handle  his  own  jx'r- 
sonal  business  affairs. 

Commercial  teachers  have  the  background, 
if  not  the  specific  training,  needed  for  the 
further  development  of  consumer  courses 
and  should,  therefore,  take  the  initiative  in 
developing  such  courses. 

Existing  vocational  business  courses  should 
not  be  utilized  as  the  means  of  giving  jter- 


sonal  consumer  education,  except  in  purely 
incidental  ways. 

Commercial  teachers  should  stand  squarely 
liehind  their  vocational  business  courses, 
strengthen  them,  and  assume  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  results  in  terms  of  occupational 
competency. 

All  business  courses  offered  prior  to  the 
junior  high  school  year  should  be  exception¬ 
ally  rich  in  consumer  values  and  proportion¬ 
ately  lean  in  producer  values.  They  should 
afford  a  basis  for  later  consumer  and  pro¬ 
ducer  courses  alike. 

A  single  full-year  course  should  be  organ¬ 
ized  and  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  every 
individual  for  better  understanding  of  eco¬ 
nomic  principles  and  their  practical  applica¬ 
tions  in  one’s  everyday,  personal  business 
affairs. 

Short  unit  courses  in  such  skill  subjects  as 
ty|>ewriting  anti  shorthand  may  be  organ¬ 
ized  for  those  who  want  these  subjects  for 
personal  use.  Such  courses  should  be  avail¬ 
able  only  to  those  who  can  profit  by  taking 
them,  and  should  be  given  only  at  a  time  not 
too  far  removed  from  the  need  for  the  re¬ 
sultant  skills. 

Ixmg  vocational  business  courses  should 
be  reserved  for  those  whose  aim  is  prepara¬ 
tion  for  occupational  life. 

There  should  be  no  conflict  between  con¬ 
sumer  and  producer  courses.  Each  type 
should  be  adequate  to  the  achievement  of 
its  own  objectives. 

Ehe  greatest  danger  which  confronts  busi¬ 
ness  education  on  the  secondary  school  level 
is  that  its  friends  will  abandon  it  in  favor  of 
the  more  popular  consumer  type  of  training, 
the  results  of  which  are  not  so  easily,  surely, 
or  accurately  measured;  or  subvert  its  content 
and  methods  to  the  ends  of  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  while  giving  lip-service  to  the  voca¬ 
tional  aims  of  business  education. 

Finally,  there  must  l>e  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  need  for  both  types  of  business 
education,  the  necessity  that  each  shall  be 
developed  to  meet  its  own  objectives,  and 
that  neither  shall  conflict  with  the  other. 

In  an  early  number  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World  I  shall  deal  with  this  subject 
as  it  relates  to  vocational  business  education. 
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Chapter  XV 

WILLIAM  MASON  (1672,  1682,  and  1707) 

(Continued) 

2 

In  this  chapter  the  alphabets  ot  the  most  important  systems  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  are  presented  in  parallel  columns — those  of  Edmond  Willis 
(161S),  Thomas  Shelton  (1638),  Jeremiah  Rich  (1646),  and  William  Mason 
(1672,  1682,  and  1707).*  To  these  we  have  added  the  alphabet  of  Thomas 
(iurney  (1753).  These  charts  tell  their  own  story  of  the  evolution  of  the  alpha- 
l)cts.  'I'hey  make  clear  that  at  first  Mason  built  almost  wholly  ujkhi  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  systems  of  Edmond  Willis  and  Jeremiah  Rich,  but  as  time  went 
on  he  made  many  improvements  that  entitled  him  to  be  regardetl  as  the  author 
of  a  distinctive  system. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Shelton’s  alphabet  was  almost  a  duplicate  of  that  of 
Edmond  Willis.  At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  the  same  remark  might  be 
made  regarding  that  of  Rich,  but  a  closer  examination  and  comparison  reveal 
some  important  changes,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  simplifying  the  forms 
for  frequent  letters.  Beginning  with  a,  Rich  discarded  one  of  the  alternative 
forms  provided  by  Edmond  Willis  and  the  rectangular  form  used  by  Shelton. 
He  reduced  the  sign  for  <?  to  a  small  circle  and  substituted  a  dot  for  the  clumsy 
rectangular  forms  used  by  Willis  and  Shelton  to  express  /;  he  expressed  n  and 
m  by  the  same  stroke  written  short  and  long  (thus  introducing  for  the  first 
time  this  method-  of  distinction  between  related  sounds) ;  he  rejected  the  rec¬ 
tangular  form  for  «  and  v  used  by  all  previous  authors.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
reduced  the  vowel  positions  from  five  to  four. 

Practically  all  these  changes  and  improvements  were  adopted  by  Mason  in 
his  first  alphabet,  but  he  made  a  step  forward  by  reducing  the  vowel  positions 
to  three,  a  plan  adopted  by  nearly  all  his  successors.  In  later  editions  Mason 
continued  to  progress  toward  greater  simplicity  in  the  alphabetic  forms,  mainly 
through  eliminating  the  awkward  rectangular  characters  and  the  modification 
of  the  little  dash — or  “barb,”  as  it  was  called — used  to  distinguish  certain  strokes, 
until  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  hook  that  could  be  joined  without  an  angle.  This 
trend  toward  simplicity  may  be  traced  by  comparing  the  characters  in  Mason’s 
three  alphabets  for  the  letters  f,  g,  j,  o,  y  and  z.  All  these  changes  gave  greater 
ease  and  fluency  to  the  writing. 


•  The  three  systems  of  Mason  were  published  in  1672,  1682,  and  1707,  but  it  is  said  that 
the  1707  edition,  which  ran  through  five  editions,  was  elaborated  as  early  as  1692. 
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The  alphabet  of  the  Cjiirney  system,  it  will  be  noted,  is  that  of  William  Ma¬ 
son’s  1707  edition,  with  but  two  changes.  In  the  early  editions  of  his  book 
Thomas  Gurney  made  this  acknowledgment:  “This  is  improv’d  ujxin  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Masons  3d  Book  calld  La  Plume  volante  which  (without  Dis- 
paragment  to  our  modern  Authors)  I  think  I  may  say  is  not  inferiour  to  any 
Book  of  Shorthand  extant  before  this  Improvement.” 

3 

V’ery  little  is  known  alxiut  the  life  of  William  Mason  other  than  what 
may  Ik*  gleaned  from  the  prefaces  to  his  various  Ixioks.  In  the  preface  to  “La 
Plume  V’olante,”  the  last  edition  of  his  system,  he  said: 

Having  delighted  in  the  Art  of  Short-Hand  from  my  Youth,  I  prac¬ 
tis’d  it  for  some  time  according  to  the  various  Rules  that  were  publish’d 
by  divers  others,  before  I  attempted  to  comjxjse  any  Method  of  my 
own.  I'he  first  Book  of  this  kind  which  I  ventur’d  into  the  World  was 
Entituled  Pen  pluck’d  from  an  Eagle's  Wing,”  6cc.,  which  was 
chiefly  founded  on  Mr.  Rich’s  Scheme  whose  Short-Hand  at  that  Time 
was  very  much  in  Vogue:  But  the  Exjxrience  of  a  few  Years  convinc'd 
me  that  his  Basis  was  too  narrow;  which  induc’d  me  to  l>etake  my  self 
to  the  Study  of  a  new  foundation  u[X)n  which  I  built  with  better  suc¬ 
cess:  This  new  Method  1  publish’d  under  the  Title  of  “.Arts  .Advance¬ 
ment;’’  which  has  found  no  unkind  treatment  in  the  W^orUl,  as  ap|)ears 
by  the  considerable  Numbers  that  have  lx;en  Printed  for  more  than  20 
years  together. 

.  Not  yet  content  with  the  Progress  I  had  made  in  cultivating  this 
Art,  I  applied  my  self  to  the  farther  Improvement  of  it,  and  perswade 
my  self  that  the  Method  I  now  publish,  which  I  have  taught  in  Manu¬ 
script  for  15  Years  past,  has  brought  it  many  Degrees  nearer  to  Perfec¬ 
tion  than  any  that  has  Wen  yet  exjx)sed  to  the  World. 

Most  shorthand  authors  then,  and  afterwards,  charged  very  high  prices  for 
their  books;  but  Mr.  Mason  made  a  very  radical  departure  from  that  jxilicy  in 
selling  his  book  at  one  shilling.  Doubtless  this  accounted  very  largely  for  its 
widespread  difTusion. 

One  of  AVilliam  Mason’s  chief  contributions  to  the  progress  of  the  art 
along  rational  lines  was  that  of  almost  w'holly  eliminating  the  arbitrary  picto- 
graphs,  ideographs,  or  “symbolicals,”  which  were  so  fascinating  to  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  Mason  believed  that  the  art  of  brief  writing  should  be  able  to  get  along 
without  resorting  to  such  arbitrary  devices.  He  believed  that  the  real  strength 
of  a  system  lay  in  an  alphabet  .so  carefully  chosen  that  it  would,  of  itself,  meet 
all  the  usual  requirements  of  shorthand  writing,  with  a  lew  sjKcial  contractions 
to  adapt  it  to  any  special  requirements — such  as  theological  expressions  in  re- 
jxjrting  sermons,  law  phrases  for  reporting  legal  proceedings,  etc.  In  doing 
this  he  took  the  art  out  of  the  tangled  jungle  of  arbitrary  symbols  that  threat¬ 
ened  to  engulf  it  and  placed  it  on  the  broad,  straight  road  toward  scientific 
development.  It  was  a  triumph  of  common  sense,  of  clear,  simple  thinking, 
over  the  absurdities  that  were  gradually  enveloping  the  art  and  choking  the 
life  out  of  it. 
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For  his  services  in  this  direction,  William  Mason  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
all  lovers  of  the  wingM  art. 

4 

Description  of  the  Mason-Gurney  System 

A 

The  Alphabet 

A  H  C  I)  E  F  i;  H  1  I  K  L  M 

N  C)  P  Q  R  S  1'  U  V  W  X  Y  Z 

_  ^  1(  r/  /o  Ii_aAX+7  / 

CH  SH  TH 

j  r  s 

The  alphabet  shown  here  is  that  of  the  1707  edition,  but  from  the  preceding 
chart  one  can  trace  the  gradual  development  toward  practicality.  Mason  aimed 
at  greater  simplicity  and  fluency  through  the  elimination  of  compound  char¬ 
acters  and  awkward  joinings.  For  the  little  “barb”  he  substituted  a  hook;  that 
is,  he  rounded  off  the  angle  until  the  distinguishing  element  could  be  blended 
with  the  following  stroke.  As  the  alphabet  will  show,  there  still  remained 
some  awkward  compound  characters,  such  as  the  forms  for  h,  b,  r,  w,  and  y. 
The  sign  for  b  was  so  awkward  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  arbitrary  signs 
for  many  combinations  of  letters  in  which  that  letter  occurred. 


Vowels  and  Diphthongs 


.tIIow 

eddv 

/  . 

/.  issue 

oath 

utter 

cater 

isle 

r 

upjxrr 

t 

bread 

mind 

monster 

drink 

r'' 

rather 

V\  ISC 

j'rown 

sol)er 

blind 

Xn 

exhort 

r 

ba,  l>c 

1  bi,  by 

1h),  bu 

C  key 

k 

try 

r 

dial 

lion 

jx)et 

1  MialU 

Bowen 

T 

bias 

q « 

T  i|uiet 

•/.  jewel 

\r  duel 

violent 
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Edmond  Willis  had  five  jiositions  for  the  vowels;  Kich  reduced  them  to 
four,  and  Mason  to  three.  In  Mason's  system,  a  and  e  were  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  stroke,  /  and  y  in  the  middle,  o  and  ti  at  the  f(K)t;  the  rule  was  given  in 
rhyme  as  follows: 

Your  V’owells  a  and  e 
at  Head  are  put; 

{,  y,  ith’  Middle:  'I'hus 

o,  and  u,  at  Foot. 


!•  I  Y 
.  C)  u 


In  the  Mason-Ciurney  system,  the  initial  and  tinal  vowels  were  almost  in¬ 
variably  written — the  initial  vowel  by  means  of  one  of  the  five  joinable  vowel 
signs,  the  final  vowel  less  definitely  by  a  dot  placed  in  “position”  alongside  the 
consonant.  The  medial  vowels  were  generally  omitted,  but  when  it  became 
necessary  to  express  them,  the  outline  was  broken  and  the  succeeding  con¬ 
sonant  placed  in  the  vowel  positk)n.  In  1887,  Mr.  W.  H.  Clurney-Salter,  then 
head  of  the  Gurney  firm,  made  this  interesting  and  significant  statement:  “Com¬ 
paring  the  shorthand  notes  taken  l^efore  1800  with  those  of  the  present  day,  it 
is  remarkable  that,  where  words  are  written  dilTerently,  the  change  almost 
always  consists  in  expressing  an  additional  vowel — not  an  initial  vowel,  for 
these,  as  a  rule,  have  been  expressed  ever  since  the  system  was  used  for  practi¬ 
cal  work,  but  an  intermediate  vowel  where  the  early  writers  thought  the  con¬ 
sonants  sufficient.”  In  the  Mason-Gurney  system  the  joining  of  words  in 
“phrases”  is  very  limited,  and  often  a  single  word  is  expressed  by  several  dis¬ 
connected  characters. 

Oltlim.  Construction 


1-- 

hravery 

century 

\  ^  dedicate 

v/7 

essential 

iriendshij 

i 

j;conictry 

4- 

history 

kiiully 

lawyer 

mother 

V. 

drought 

i 

mister 

Julius 

4 

multitude 

j'arment 

Abbrlviations 

1 

be 

u 

have 

people 

A 

which  \ 

did 

if 

— 

in 

1  u 

\ 

that  ) 

him 

r 

God 

L-. 

how 

C  cjucstion 

/ 

is  C 

he 

(To  be  continued) 
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YOUTH  OF  FOREIGN  LANDS 

•  EDWARD  J.  McNAMARA,  LLD.  education  and  daily  life  of 

Prlndpal.  High  School  of  Commerce  yOUnS  peOpIc  in  P*  estino  iS  de- 

New  York  City  scrioed  in  this,  the  finh  of  a  series 

A1  Ilaita,  the  purl  ot  entry  tor  Palestine,  places  he  has  read  about  all  his  life.  The 
we  looked  across  the  water  to  the  bay  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Mosque 
of  Acre,  a  noted  rendezvous  for  battle  Heets  of  Omar,  the  Wailing  Wall — each  hill  and 
from  the  time  of  the  Crusades  to  the  present,  valley  brought  back  richly  the  significance 
,\s  we  stepped  ashore,  we  had  our  first  in-  attached  to  it. 

troduction  to  Jafla  oranges;  they  are  as  large  From  the  modern  railway  station  at  Jeru- 
as  heads  of  lettuce,  and  so  delicious  that  Cali-  salem,  we  saw  many  buildings  under  con- 
fornians  and  Floridians  who  taste  them  turn  struction — progress  brought  about  by  Zion- 
green  with  envy.  ist  activity.  We  observed  the  physical  train- 

Youth  in  this  section  of  the  country  is  ing  classes  of  a  Zionist  school,  and  watched 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  The  water  the  children  in  the  school  playground  en- 
buffaloes  used  in  cultivating  need  to  be  gaging  in  various  games.  We  were  told 
bathed  every  few  hours;  it  was  interesting  to  that  the  plan  of  physical  education  was  adap- 
see  boys  standing  in  the  canal  throwing  ted  from  that  followed  in  American  schools, 
water  over  the  animals  and  bathing  them.  The  principal  industries  offering  employ- 

I'he  traveller  through  Palestine  may  be  ment  to  youth  are  those  producing  soap 
interested  in  economics  or  the  educational  (from  olives),  perfumes,  wine,  glassware, 
opjxirtunities  oflered  to  youth,  but  when  he  cement,  carpets,  cigarettes,  iron  bedsteads, 
steps  into  Jerusalem,  these  interests  of  neces-  carpet  tacks,  upholstery,  and  such  chemicals 
sity  take  a  sulx)rdinate  place  as  he  sees  the  as  potash,  taken  from  the  Dead  Sea. 


ft 


Educational  Problems  in  Palestine 

I  hc  educational  system  of  Palestine  has 
greatly  improved  during  the  last  ten  years. 
There  are  three  types  of  schools:  the  general, 
the  mizrahi,  and  the  labor  schools.  The  gen¬ 
eral  schools  are  attended  by  both  Arabs  and 
jews,  the  mizrahi  schools  are  religious  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  the  lalwr  schools  are  those  sup- 
[X)rted  by  the  labor  unions;  in  them,  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  economics. 

The  Arabs  complain  bitterly  about  their 
lack  of  control  in  education,  claiming  that 
their  numbers  entitle  them  to  greater  influ¬ 
ence.  The  controversy  became  so  acute  that, 
in  1932,  an  educational  ordinance  was  adop¬ 
ted  which  gives  the  Director  of  Education 
the  authority  to  require  “the  dismissal  of  any 
teacher,  whether  in  a  public  school  or  assisted 
school  or  non-assisted  school,  who  has  been 
convicted  of  imparting  teaching  of  a  sedi¬ 
tious,  disloyal,  or  otherwise  harmful  nature.” 

On  to  Damascus  we  Journeyed,  to  shop  in 
bazaars  in  the  Street  Called  Straight,  and  to 
visit  the  House  of  Ananias,  said  to  be  the 
place  where  Paul  the  apostle  regained  his 
sight.  (This  is  not  the  Ananias  famous  for 
his  careless  handling  of  the  truth.) 

We  saw  remarkable  work  in  the  brass  fac¬ 
tories:  an  artist  sketched  a  design,  without 
preparation,  on  the  outside  of  a  brass  finger 
bowl,  and  passed  it  to  a  young  girl  who  cut 
the  design  in  the  brass  in  such  delicate  lines 
that  we  controlled  our  acquisitiveness  with 
difficulty  and  were  glad  to  escape  without 
armloads  of  brass  objects  to  pack. 

These  brass  workers  range  in  age  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty.  In  the  rug-weavers’  shops 
we  saw  the  deft  fingers  of  little  children  fly¬ 
ing  swiftly,  for  there  is  no  law  here  requiring 
working  papers.  The  bazaars  and  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  brass  factories  employ  many  of  the 
young  people  of  the  city.  Otherwise,  the 
young  people  of  Palestine  live  and  work 
much  as  their  forefathers  have  done  through 
the  centuries. 

We  Welcome  ''Educational 
Abstracts" 

•  Mkmbkrs  of  the  teaching  profession  can 
now  keep  abreast  of  the  constant  flow  of 
educational  literature  through  Educational 


Abstracts,  first  number  published  with  the  ; 
date  January,  1936.  Abstracts  of  current  ma¬ 
terial  of  educational  interest  in  books,  Jour¬ 
nals,  and  monographs  will  appear,  under  • 
the  editorship  of  Norman  J.  Powell.  .\  long 
list  of  distinguished  educators  c(X)perate  r  ^ 
editorially  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Of  particular  interest  to  commercial  edu¬ 
cators  are  the  headings,  “Commercial,  \'oca- 
tional,  and  Industrial  Education,”  and 
“Guidance  and  Personnel.” 

Educational  Abstracts  is  bi-monthly,  sub-  I 
scription  price  $4  a  year,  editorial  offices  at 
230  Fifth  .‘\venue.  New  York  City.  About  j 
250  abstracts,  completely  summarized,  are  j. 
to  appear  in  each  of  its  eighty-page  issues. 

Dr.  Shields  to  Join  Simmons  Faculty  c 

•  Dr.  Harold  Gustav  Shields,  Assistant  | 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Business,  University 
of  Chicago,  has  l>een  appointed  Joint  director 
of  the  School  of  Secretarial  Studies  and  the 
Prince  School  of  Store  Service  Education, 
both  of  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Massachu-  | 
setts.  The  appointment  will  be  effective  in 
September,  1936,  with  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Eldridge,  director  of  the  School 
of  Secretarial  Studies  since  the  opening  of  the  , 
college  in  1902.  On  his  retirement.  Dr.  Eld-  j 
ridge  will  become  professor  emeritus. 

Dr.  Shields’  appointment  also  fills  the  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  the  death  last  June  of  Mrs. 
Lucinda  Wyman  Prince,  founder  and,  for 
thirty  years,  director  of  the  Prince  School  of 
Store  Service  Education. 

Dr.  Bancroft  Beatley,  president  of  Sim¬ 
mons  College,  says  that  under  the  Joint  di¬ 
rectorship  of  Dr.  Shields  neither  of  the  two 
schools  will  be  subordinated  to  the  other. 

Dr.  Shields  was  born  in  Elgin,  Illinois,  in 
1900.  He  did  his  graduate  study  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  and  at  Harvard  University, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Education  in  1934.  In  1927,  Dr.  Shields  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  economics  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  In  1928,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  position  of  assistant  professor,  and  in 
1929,  he  was  appointed  assistant  dean  of  the 
School  of  Business.  Dr.  Shields  is  co-author, 
with  W.  Harmon  Wilson,  of  a  text  on  busi¬ 
ness  economic  problems. 
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A  COURSE  IN  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 


•  ALICE  PRUDENCE  McGUIRE 

Instructor  in  Consumer  Education 
San  Bernardino  Senior  High  School 
San  Bernardino,  California 

CONIMERCIAL  teachers  are  generally 
agreed  that,  in  the  past,  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  placed  upon  training  stu¬ 
dents  for  minor  clerical  positions,  and  too 
little  stress  upon  fitting  them  to  become  wise 
consumers  in  an  increasingly  economic  world. 
As  a  consec|uence  of  this  new  philosophy  of 
commercial  education,  new  courses  in  social- 
business  training  are  being  introduced  into 
both  junior  and  senior  high  school  curricula. 

Every  Student  Is  a  Consumer 

These  courses  are  no  longer  limited  to 
pupils  majoring  in  commercial  work.  They 
are  intended  for  all  students,  on  the  theory 
that  every  student  is  a  consumer  and  that 
It  is  the  primary  function  of  education  to  fit 
I  young  people  to  become  industrious  and  in- 
I  telligent  citizens  of  our  highly  integrated 
social  and  economic  order. 

Many  senior  high  schcxjls  are  developing 
experimental  courses  in  consumer  education. 
San  Bernardino  (California)  High  School  is 
offering  such  a  course  for  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  year.  The  course  was  first  included 
in  a  syllabus  in  “Curricular  Building”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

During  two  years  of  classroom  testing,  the 
work  has  been  constantly  revised  with  the 
help  of  Miss  Winona  McGuire,  who  is  offer¬ 
ing  the  course  to  a  group  of  junior  college 
students  at  Fresno,  California.  This  eburse 
has  become  a  regular  part  of  the  commercial 
department  curriculum,  and  attracts  many 
outside  students,  adding  greatly  to  the  enroll¬ 
ment  and  prestige  of  the  department. 

Planned  as  a  one-semester  subject  open  to 
all  juniors  and  seniors.  Business  Education 
for  the  Consumer  has  rapidly  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  classes  in  high  school. 


An  outline  for  the  development 
of  a  seneral  course  in  consumer 
education,  for  better  citizenship 

Not  only  does  it  adequately  supplement  the 
courses  in  typing,  bookkeeping,  commercial 
law,  and  other  allied  subjects,  but  it  also 
affords  an  unusual  opportunity  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  consumer  education. 

Eventually,  the  accumulated  material  will 
be  compiled  into  a  syllabus  adaptable  to  high 
school  instruction,  but  at  present  no  class¬ 
room  text  is  used,  none  having  been  found 
entirely  suitable  for  the  work.  The  students 
are  provided  with  mimeographed  outlines  of 
the  course,  as  well  as  with  bibliographies  of 
books,  magazines,  and  newspaper  articles 
which  deal  with  various  phases  of  the  subject. 

The  reading,  project,  and  problem  methods 
of  teaching  have  been  combined  in  this 
course.  Students  are  required  to  read  widely 
of  such  popular  Ixioks  as  “100,000,000  Guinea 
Pigs”  and  “Your  Money’s  Worth,”  as  well  as 
the  more  technical  books.  In  addition,  the 
class  subscribes  to  all  the  better  business 
magazines  and  the  daily  newspapers,  and 
reads  extensively  the  business  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  general  magazines.  Wide, 
rather  than  intensive,  reading  is  the  basic 
principle  of  the  course,  as  educators  have 
proved  the  value  of  this  type  of  instruction. 

General  Projects  and  Personal  Problems 

Projects  included  within  the  course  are 
many  and  varied.  Students  analyze  the  types 
of  advertisements  appearing  in  the  various 
classes  of  magazines.  A  detailed  study  is 
made  of  the  financial  sheets  of  the  leading 
newspapers.  Financial  statements  of  banks 
and  other  corporations  are  scanned  and 
analyzed.  The  investment  lists  of  leading 
trust  and  insurance  companies  are  studied, 
in  an  attempt  to  determine  what  constitutes 
a  “safe”  investment. 
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In  addition  to  wide  reading  and  project 
study,  the  students  select  some  personal  prob¬ 
lem  from  each  of  the  units  presented.  One 
student  may  elect  to  interview  an  insurance 
salesman  and  determine  the  type  of  insur¬ 
ance  best  adapted  to  his  own  needs.  An¬ 
other  may  investigate  the  various  types  of 
savings  plans  and  determine  the  most  satis¬ 
factory.  Still  another  may  make  a  detailed 
study  of  leading  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
“invest”  according  to  his  conclusions  as  to 
their  value  and  safety.  As  the  number  and 
types  of  problems  are  almost  inexhaustible, 
every  student  is  permitted  to  select  those  that 
rouse  his  personal  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
These  special  investigations  are  recorded  in 
a  series  of  papers  available  to  the  entire  class. 

Statement  of  the  Aims  of  the  Course 

The  aims  of  the  course  are:  (1)  to  give 
students,  regardless  of  their  choice  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  an  understanding  of  the  everyday  busi¬ 
ness  problems  of  life,  and  of  some  of  the 
more  important  political,  economic,  and  social 
problems;  (2)  to  develop  in  the  student  an 
appreciation  of  the  consumer-buyer’s  place  in 
our  competitive  economic  system,  and  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  system; 
(3)  to  aid  the  student  in  the  successful  man¬ 
agement  of  his  own  life:  (a)  by  enabling  him 
to  evaluate  his  own  needs  and  desires,  (b) 
by  aiding  him  properly  to  apportion  his  avail¬ 
able  funds  for  needs  and  service,  and  (c)  by 
enabling  him  to  gratify  his  desires  most 
economically;  and  (4)  to  serve  as  a  back¬ 
ground  subject  for  students  who  later  enroll 
in  economic  and  social-business  subjects,  or 
for  those  students  continuing  their  technical 
education. 

In  addition  to  these  tangible  objectives,  the 
course  attempts  to  instill  in  the  student  a 
love  for  and  an  appreciation  of  the  “finer 
things  of  life.”  As  an  example,  when  study¬ 
ing  budgeting,  he  is  urged  to  appropriate 
part  of  his  income  for  good  magazines,  con¬ 
certs,  and  education,  instead  of  spending  all 
his  “recreational”  funds  on  gasoline,  movies, 
and  automobiles. 

Since  the  course  in  Consumer  Education 
is  eminently  practical,  it  should  be  made 
available  to  all  high  school  students.  In  cases 


where  enrollment  permits,  students  should 
be  classified  into  two  or  more  groups,  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  previous  training.  With 
such  a  division,  the  content  and  difficulty  of 
the  course  may  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
each  group,  and  the  syllabus  modifietl  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Fortunately,  several  studies  have  already 
l>een  made  to  determine  the  amount  and  type 
of  business  education  needed  by  students 
after  leaving  school.  These  studies,  because 
they  arc  thoroughly  reliable  and  scientific, 
have  been  used  as  a  yardstick  in  determining 
the  scope  and  problems  of  this  course  in  con¬ 
sumer  education. 

Space  does  not  permit  more  than  a  gen¬ 
eral  outline.  However,  each  individual 
teacher,  using  the  following  synopsis  as  a 
starting  yx)int,  may  develop  his  own  course 
in  consumer  education,  by  wide  reading  and 
research  and  by  adapting  the  material  to  the 
particular  needs  of  the  community  in  which 
the  high  school  is  located. 

OutI  ine  of  Course  I 

I.  The  position  of  the  consumer  in  the 
present  economic  order: 

A.  Transition  from  a  domcstii.'  economy  to  an 

industrial  economy: 

1.  Domestic  economy: 

a.  Production  simple. 

b.  Production,  distribution,  ami  consump¬ 
tion  carried  on  within  small  family 
unit. 

c.  Creation  of  a  surplus  and  >'radual  de¬ 
velopment  of  trade. 

2.  Industrial  revolution: 

a.  Invention  of  machines. 

b.  Harnessing  of  power. 

c.  Beginning  of  factory  system. 

d.  Rapid  development  of  trade,  com¬ 
merce,  and  communication. 

e.  Banks,  credit,  money. 

/.  Things  produced  primarily  to  sell. 

3.  Changed  position  of  the  consumer  in  the 

industrial  order: 

a.  Early  intimate  contact  between  the 
maker  and  consumer  gone. 

b.  Inability  of  the  consumer  to  buy  all 
the  goods  produced. 

c.  Intense  competition  for  the  consumer’s 
dollar. 

d.  Factors  contributing  to  costs  of  finished 
products. 

B.  Analysis  of  the  economic  preferences  of  the 
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1.  F.conomic  status: 

u.  Hstiniatcs  of  the  total  national  income. 
h.  Concentration  and  distribution  of  in¬ 
come. 

c.  Varying  standards  of  living. 

2.  Social  factors: 

ii.  Folkways  of  group. 
h.  Family, 

r.  Philosophy  of  consumption. 

3.  Merchandising  practices: 
a.  Advertising. 

Style  factors. 

c.  Variety  and  availability  of  ginnls. 

•1.  Training  the  consumer. 

C.  Present  economic  conditions  of  the  con¬ 
sumer: 

1.  Reduced  purchasing  jiower  compared  t»r 

1929: 

a.  Unemployment. 

h.  Reduced  wages  and  income. 

2.  Increase*!  cost  of  living. 

3.  Increased  taxation. 

•1.  (ieneral  economic  insecurity  and  ixiliti- 
cal  unrest. 

5.  (Xcupational  maladjustments. 

6.  (Gradual  improvement  in  business. 

1).  (Irowing  recognition  of  the  consumer: 

1.  (lovcrnment  agencies  at  work  for  the 
consumer. 

2.  The  c<x>|X'rative  movement. 

3.  Business  recognizes  that  the  consumer  is 
an  essential  part  of  a  successful  business 
enterprise: 

a.  Realiz-ation  that  distribution  of  pur¬ 
chasing  |X)wer  is  essential. 

/>.  Buying  campaigns. 

3.  Private  professional  agencies  at  work  for 
the  consumer. 

Dissemination  of  information  by  public 
schools,  universities,  colleges,  and  clubs. 

II.  Huymanship: 

.'\.  Marketing  and  organization: 

1.  Kinds  of  markets.  • 

2.  Factors  in  costs  of  marketing. 

3.  Services  performed  by  marketing  organi¬ 
zation. 

4.  Labeling. 

5.  Branding. 

6.  Standardization. 

B.  Advertising  as  a  marketing  device: 

1.  Examination  and  evaluation  of  some  cur¬ 
rent  advertising  practices. 

2.  Mediums  used  in  advertising. 

3.  Purpose  and  scope  of  modern  advertising. 

4.  Non-legal  efforts  of  reform  and  control: 
a.  Trade  Association. 

h.  Better  Business  Bureaus. 

c.  Department  stores. 

d.  Consumer  Research. 

e.  “Institutes.” 

5.  Legal  efforts  of  reform  and  control: 


a.  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
h.  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

c.  Printers’  Ink  Statute. 

d.  Rights  of  buyers  and  sellers. 

C.  Methotls  of  Payment. 

1).  Suggested  program  for  individual  buyer: 

1.  Analysis  of  neetls  ami  resources. 

2.  Cx)llective  action  on  behalf  of  consumer. 

3.  Utilization  of  scientific  information. 

4.  Legislative  regulation  needed. 

III.  Application  of  Buying  to  Specific  Prod¬ 
ucts: 

A.  Foods, 

B.  Clothing. 

C.  Shelter. 

D.  Automobiles. 

E.  Home  Furnishings. 

F.  Recreation. 

IW  Personal  Finance: 

Planning  of  ex^ienditurcs  and  income: 

1.  Sources  of  income: 

a.  Wages  and  salaries. 

h.  Earnings  fr«»m  professions  or  business. 

r.  Interest  on  savings. 

d.  Dividemls  on  investments. 

e.  Rent. 

/.  Allowances. 

g.  Inheritance. 

2.  Sources  of  income  other  than  money: 
a.  Lalxjr  inctime. 

h.  Talent  income. 

f.  “Wise  expenditure  or  saving”  income. 

B.  Ihiw  planning  is  accomplished: 

Individual  and  family  budget: 
a.  Benefits  of  budget. 
h.  Preparation  of  family  budget. 

C.  Planning  and  budget  making  not  confined 
to  individuals: 

1.  Government  planning. 

2.  Business  organi7.ation  planning. 

3.  School  planning. 

V.  Financial  Institutions: 

A.  Types  and  organization  of  banks: 

1.  Savings: 

a.  Functions. 

h.  Types  of  savings  banks. 

2.  Cx>mmercial: 
a.  Functions. 

h.  Organization. 

3.  Rights,  protection,  and  duties  of  deposi¬ 
tors. 

4.  Clearing  house. 

B.  Federal  and  state  banking  system: 

1.  Banking  reform  under  the  NRA. 

2.  Organization  and  control. 

3.  Federal  Reserve  System. 

C.  Building  and  Loan  Association: 

1.  Function. 

2.  Organization. 

3.  Present  status. 
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V'l.  Investments; 

A.  Qualities  of  a  good  investment: 

1.  Safety  of  principle. 

2.  Rate  of  income. 

3.  Marketability. 

R.  Kinds  of  investment. 

C.  Mow  to  obtain  information  concerning 
securities: 

1.  Investment  manuals  and  rating  books. 

2.  Financial  magazines. 

3.  Investment  advisors. 

4.  Banks. 

D.  Purchase  and  sale  of  securities: 

1.  Purpose  and  operation  of  the  stock  ex¬ 
change. 

2.  How  to  read  the  financial  sheet  of  a 
newspaper. 

3.  Brokerage  agents’  terms. 

4.  Buying  by  the  unit  or  broken  lots. 

F.  Cautions  and  safeguards: 

1.  Diversification. 

2.  Gambling,  s()eculation,  and  investing. 

F.  Legal  regulations  of  investments. 

\^II.  Insurance: 

A.  Personal  insurance: 

I.  Reasons  for  insurance  and  amount  to  be 
carried. 

2.  Health  and  accident: 

a.  Sickness  protection. 

b.  Accident  protection. 

c.  Present  status  of  this  type  of  jxilicy. 

3.  Old  age  or  retirement  insurance: 

a.  Endowment  policy. 

b.  Limited  payment  jxilicy. 

c.  Annuity  contracts: 

(1)  Life  annuity. 

(2)  Refund  annuity. 

4.  Life  insurance. 

B.  Social  insurance: 

1.  Unemployment  insurance. 

2.  Health  and  accident  insurance. 

3.  Old  age  pension. 

C.  Property  insurance: 

1.  Need  for  protection. 

2.  Fire  insurance. 

3.  Burglary  insurance. 

4.  Automobile  insurance. 

5.  Marine  insurance. 

6.  Earthquake,  flood,  tornado  insurance. 

7.  Other  types. 

D.  Operation  and  organization  of  insurance 
companies: 

1.  Stock  and  mutual  companies. 

'2.  Basis  for  rates. 

3.  How  funds  of  company  arc  invested. 

4.  Educational  programs  of  public  by  com¬ 
panies. 

\^III.  Real  Estate  and  Home  Ownership: 

A.  Advantages  of  home  ownership. 

B.  Types  of  real  estate. 

C.  Buying  a  home: 


1.  Investigation  of  title. 

2.  Recording  a  deed. 

3.  Giving  a  mortgage. 

4.  Giving  a  trust  deed. 

5.  Investigation  of  property  rights,  assess¬ 
ments,  and  improvements  of  land, 

D.  Renting. 

E.  Selling: 

1.  Placing  projierty  in  the  hands  of  real  es¬ 
tate  comiianics  or  brokers. 

2.  Advertising  for  sale. 

3.  Signing  a  deed. 

4.  Obtaining  a  mortgage. 

5.  Putting  in  escrow. 

F.  Determining  the  value  of  property: 

1.  Location  and  type  of  neighborlnxHl. 

2.  Size  of  lot. 

3.  Industries  in  community. 

4.  Rate  of  taxation. 

5.  TransiKirtation  available. 

6.  Improvements  on  lot. 

7.  Insurance  available  and  rates. 

G.  Financing  the  home: 

1.  Institutions  or  private  individuals. 

2.  Cash. 

3.  First  mortgage  and  cash  down  payment. 

4.  First  and  second  mortgages  and  cash 
down  payment. 

5.  Government  aid. 


B.  E.  W.  Typing  Series  Reprinted 

•  Because  of  the  pressure  of  administrative 
duties,  Dr.  E.  H.  Eldridge  was  unable  to 
complete  his  article  in  the  series  on  “The 
Teaching  of  Typewriting,”  which  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  publication  in  this  issue.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  next  month’s  article  is  Mrs.  Esta 
Ross  Stuart,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  ' 
University.* 

The  demand  for  the  four  articles  that  have 
already  been  published  in  the  series  has  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  reprint  them  so  that  our 
new  subscribers  may  have  the  complete  series. 
This  reprint  may  be  obtained  upon  request. 
Ask  for  B.E.W.  Service  Booklet  No.  3,  “How 
to  Teach  Typewriting.” 

Many  teacher-training  classes  are  using  this 
series  as  part  of  their  instructional  materials. 
Recent  additions  to  this  group  include  Miss 
Margaret  R,  Hoke’s  class  at  State  Teachers 
College,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  Miss 
Frances  R.  Botsford’s  class  at  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 
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TEACHING  RESEARCH  TECHNIQUE 


•  RALPH  CASSADY,  JR..  Ph.D.,  and 
HAROLD  M.  HAAS,  M.B.A. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 


AS  most  teachers  know,  research  may  be 
defined  as  the  process  of  inquiring  into 
a  subject  with  systematic  attention  to  detail 
and  relationship.  If  the  teacher  cares  to  in¬ 
still  such  a  complex  notion  into  the  minds 
of  his  students,  however,  he  is  greatly  handi¬ 
capped  without  an  actual  problem  which  can 
l>e  used  as  a  basis  of  developing  such  an  idea. 
To  many  students,  research  suggests  some¬ 
thing  at  once  vague,  impractical  and  dry  as 
dust.  They  care  not  one  whit  about  the 
enormous  amount  of  investigative  effort  lying 
liehind  the  factual  tables  contained  in  their 
texbooks.  Only  by  encouraging  an  interest 
in  such  matters  will  the  teacher  develop  in 
his  students  that  critical  point  of  view  which 
may  be  termed  scientific  curiosity. 

Laboratory  Work  Is  Necessary 

d'eachers  of  the  social  sciences  are  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  learning  of  devices  that 
have  been  successfully  used  to  train  students 
in  methods  of  securing  dependable  informa¬ 
tion  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  nature 
and  importance  of  the  true  scientific  view- 
{X)int.  Only  by  practical  application  can  re¬ 
search  methods  be  taught  successfully  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  interest.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  describe  briefly 
a  market  research  problem  that  was  used 
recently  in  a  university  class  in  business  ad¬ 
ministration. 

In  the  Twin  Cities,  there  are  two  large 
retail  establishments,  owned  and  operated 
by  two  nationally  known  mail-order  concerns. 
Each  store  is  located  at  some  distance  from 
the  main  retail  centers,  each  has  a  large  park¬ 
ing  lot  contiguous  to  the  main  building,  and 
each  is  patronized  daily  by  hundreds  of  cus¬ 
tomers  who  come  in  their  automobiles.  The 
problem  selected  for  this  class  exercise  was 


Throush  practical  application  to 
problems,  research  techniques  can 
be  made  interesting  and  valuable 

to  discover  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
economic  status  and  purchasing  habits  of 
these  customers. 

In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  teaching  device, 
then,  this  survey  had  two  main  objectives: 

(1)  to  get  definite  information  as  to  the 
distances  customers  would  drive  to  shop,  and 

(2)  to  determine,  if  possible,  a  quantitative 
distribution  of  patrons  according  to  income. 

Thorough  Experience  for  the  Entire  Class 

It  was  necessary  at  first,  of  course,  to  “sell” 
the  class  on  the  idea  of  conducting  such  a 
survey  as  a  group  project.  To  this  end,  after 
two  preliminary  lectures  and  a  class  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  subject  of  market  research  in 
general,  an  executive  from  one  of  the  stores 
was  invited  to  address  the  class,  and  explain 
why  his  company,  until  recently  selling  by 
mail  order  only,  had  seen  fit  to  establish 
retail  outlets.  He  also  revealed  some  of  the 
problems  that  arose  in  the  determination  of 
subsequent  merchandising  policies.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  address,  the  class  of  more  than  fifty 
students  was  organized  into  teams  to  perform 
the  following  operations: 

1.  For  each  half  of  each  business  day  for  a  full 
week  (and  for  the  evenings  on  which  the  stores 
were  open),  two  students  were  assigned  the  job  of 
recording  the  numbers  of  all  parked  cars  in  each 
of  the  two  parking  lots.  In  this  way,  practically 
every  student  in  the  class  had  first-hand  experience  in 
collecting  field  data. 

2.  Under  the  supervision  of  selected  leaders,  the 
entire  class  then  worked  at  the  task  of  organizing 
and  arranging  the  numbers  (more  than  ten  thousand) 
that  had  been  obtained. 

3.  The  next  step  was  to  obtain  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  for  a  sample  list  of  these  license  numbers. 
This  was  done  by  volunteer  groups,  with  the  coop¬ 
eration  and  under  supervision  of  the  state  automobile 
license  bureau. 

4.  Students  who  were  familiar  with  the  streets  and 
numbers  of  the  Twin  Cities  “spotted”  these  addresses 
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oil  the  ineonu-  maps  contained  in  “C'ity  Markets — 
(C'urtis  I’uhlishinK  (aiinpaii)),  a  volume  wliicli 
includes  the  same  t>i)e  of  data  for  most  of  the  larger 
cities  in  the  United  States,  f  rom  this  book,  avera>;e 
rents  in  the  ditferent  parts  ot  the  cities  can  lx  ob¬ 
tained,  and  income  data  ileriv<-d.  .\t  the  sanu  time 
addresses  arc  sjiotted  on  ma|>s,  it  is  a  very  simple 
task  to  determine  the  distance  ol  each  residence  from 
the  institution  patroiiiml. 

The  final  step  was  to  interpret  the  ilata  so 
obtained,  this  work  being  done  by  students  who 
planned  to  major  in  the  held.  In  jierfornimg  this 
task  It  was  suggesteei  that  turther  information  con¬ 
cerning  each  patron  could  be  disclosed  by  the  simple 
exjicdicnt  of  utilizing  a  city  directory  as  a  basis  for 
occupational  information  concerning  each  patron. 

How  Student  Interest  Can  Be  Maintained 

Since  we  are  concerned  here  only  with  the 
use  of  such  a  survey  as  a  teaching  device,  no 
description  will  be  given  of  the  statistical 
methods  or  the  conclusions.  It  can  l>e  seen 
readily,  however,  that  the  student  is  placed 
in  the  way  of  securing  a  tremendous  amount 
of  interesting  and  valuable  data,  and  as  a 
class  project  the  survey  proved  to  Ik  most 
successful. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work,  every 
effort  was  made  to  “tie  it  up,”  not  only  with 
other  subjects  in  the  field  of  business  which 
most  of  the  students  had  studied,  but  also 
with  their  outside  interests.  Each  day,  a 
few  minutes  were  used  at  the  beginning  of 
the  class  period  for  reports  from  different 
students  about  the  work  they  had  done  or 
were  doing,  with  especial  emphasis  on  un¬ 
usual  or  otherwise  interesting  experiences. 
The  statistical  work  was  done  by  students 
who  had  had  some  training  in  statistical 
methods.  Since  the  work  was  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  simple  nature,  the  other  students 
had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  methods  used.  Those  who  did 
exceptionally  careful  and  accurate  work  in 
collecting  and  arranging  the  data  were  open¬ 


ly  commended.  Those  who  made  mistakes 
or  were  slovenly  had  their  attention  called  to 
the  fact  only  indirectly  and  by  inference.  At 
all  times  the  effort  was  to  convince  the  stu¬ 
dents  that  they  were  having  the  opjwtunity 
of  making  a  heltl  study  that  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  lead  to  conclusions  of  real,  practical 
value,  and  that  in  no  way  whatever  was  this 
project  a  mere  “chore.”  In  this  way,  a 
rather  lukewarm  attitude  at  the  beginning  ol 
the  study  was  developed  into  an  interest  that 
was  sustained  throughout  the  course.  All 
this,  of  course,  emlwdied  principles  of  teach¬ 
ing  which  are  familiar  to  every  successful 
teacher.  Yet  one’s  l>elief  in,  and  adherence 
to,  principles  of  good  teaching  are  always 
strengthened  by  examples  of  their  successful 
application. 

Vitalizing  the  Final  Week's  Review 

The  final  week  of  the  quarter  was  given 
over  largely  to  rejxirts  by  diflerent  students 
concerning  the  conclusions  arrived  at  as  a 
result  of  the  study,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  conclusions  might  Ik  used  in  shaping 
policies  of  merchandising  and  advertising. 
Practical  applications  of  the  fundamental 
principles,  which  had  been  studied  in  the 
course,  and  for  which  the  data  from  the 
survey  could  be  used  as  a  basis,  were  brought 
out  during  the  class  discussion.  In  this  way, 
the  usual  rather  dull  “review”  that  is  com¬ 
monly  scheduled  for  the  last  week  of  a  course 
took  on  life  and  meaning.  The  subject 
matter  of  a  course  which,  like  many  others,  j 
may  be  intolerably  dry  and  uninteresting  to 
a  student  who  has  had  no  experience  with 
practical  affairs  was  thus  vitalized  and  made 
to  appear  in  its  proper  perspective.  In  a 
word,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  social 
studies  can  be  made  to  take  their  rightful 
place  with  the  other  “laboratory  sciences.” 


G.  BROMLEY  OXNAM  TO  WRITE  FOR  THE  B.E.W. 

•  DR.  G.  BROMLEY  OXNAM,  President  of  DePauw  University,  a  noted  educator,  author, 
and  lecturer,  is  writing  a  series  of  articles  for  the  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD.  In 
these  articles  he  will  delineate  nine  positive  qualities  of  culture  which,  if  possessed  by  the 
masses,  would  insure  the  preservation  of  our  democracy.  This  series  will  be  an  inspiring 
challenge  to  us  all  to  stress  the  lasting  values  of  education. 
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WHY  TEACH 

•  GEORGE  P.  BARBER 

Mt.  Diablo  Union  High  School 
Concord,  California 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  teacher  of 
commercial  subjects  hiicls  that  his  stu¬ 
dents  are  challenging  the  efficacy  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  principle  of  advertising 
itself.  Recently,  1  asked  my  class  in  busi¬ 
ness  English  to  discuss  the  topic,  “Why 
every  intelligent  American  citizen  should 
study  advertising.”  1  was  surprised  at  the 
intelligence  of  their  answers,  and  at  the 
amount  of  information  they  had  on  ad¬ 
vertising.  1  was  interested  to  note  that  most 
of  their  discussion  concerned  the  negative 
aspects  of  advertising — the  wastes  caused 
by  sharp  competitive  practices  and  weak,  in¬ 
effective,  and  inefficient  methods;  the  untruth¬ 
ful,  exaggerated,  and  misleading  statements; 
the  ugliness  of  some  forms  of  advertising, 
particularly  outdoor  advertising  structures; 
and  the  fact  that  advertisers  sometimes 
set  a  had  example  to  youth  in  their  use 
of  cheap,  slangy  language.  I  must  confess 
that  this  discussion  caused  me  to  do  consid¬ 
erable  thinking  and  some  investigating  con¬ 
cerning  the  economic  justification  of  adver¬ 
tising;  this  article  is  the  result. 

Is  Advertising  an  Economic  Waste? 

.\dvertising  is  one  phase  of  business  which 
aims  to  modify  demand.  As  such,  has  it  any 
economic  defense,  or  is  it  intrinsically  un¬ 
economic.^  Do  its  mistaken  practices  and 
abuses  rule  it  out  of  consideration  as  a  con¬ 
structive  force  for  improving  the  distribution 
of  merchandise.^  What  does  advertising 
really  accomplish.?  Is  business  any  better  off 
as  a  result  of  employing  advertising.?  Are 
consumers  benefited  by  it.?  Does  it  make  the 
things  we  buy  cheaper,  or  does  it  increase 
their  cost.?  These  and  other  problems  are 
tied  up  in  the  question  commonly  asked,  “Is 
advertising  an  economic  waste?” 


ADVERTISING? 

Those  who  underestimate  the  value  of 
advertising  to  the  consumer  may  profit 
by  this  outline  of  its  economic  results 

Most  of  the  arguments  that  are  brought 
against  advertising  have  to  do,  in  some  form 
or  other,  with  the  wastes  of  advertising.  It 
cannot  be  argued  that  advertising  is  not,  in 
many  cases,  wasteful;  nor  can  we  contend 
that  advertising  does  not  lend  itself  to  harm¬ 
ful  and  deceptive  practices.  CJranting  that 
advertising  is  sometimes  wasteful,  does  this 
mean  that  it  is  economically  unjustifiable? 
Dr.  Starch,  a  recognized  authority  on  the 
subject,  says  that  the  wastes  of  advertising  are 
due  to  conditions  in  business  as  a  whole, 
to  mistaken  judgment,  to  ignorance,  and  to 
moral  weakness.  He  concludes  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  justification  of  advertising 
ultimately  rests  upon  (a)  its  service  in  in¬ 
creasing  legitimate  human  wants,  (b)  its 
being  an  effective  and  fair  agency  of  competi¬ 
tion,  and  (c)  its  being  a  stimulant  to  social 
progress.' 

Criticize  the  Advertiser,  Not  Advertising 

Most  of  the  criticism  against  advertising 
does  not  criticize  advertising  as  a  principle 
but  rather  criticizes  the  advertiser  who  uses 
fraudulent  or  wasteful  methods.  It  is  some¬ 
times  very  difficult  to  distinguish  clearly  be¬ 
tween  the  effects  of  advertising,  as  such,  and 
a  faulty  or  mistaken  application  of  adver¬ 
tising  technique.  Much  of  the  misunder¬ 
standing  concerning  advertising  arises  be¬ 
cause  the  importance  of  the  selling  function 
in  distribution  is  not  fully  appreciated.  The 
consumer  greatly  overestimates  the  cost  of 
advertising.  He  is  told  that  the  nation’s 
advertising  bill  is  between  one  and  two  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year.  He  thinks  that  this 
enormous  sum  is  merely  another  selling  ex¬ 
pense  added  to  the  other  costs  of  selling, 

'Starch,  Daniel,  Principi.fs  of  Advfrtising,  p.  112, 
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when  in  reality  it  is  often  a  means  of  reduc¬ 
ing  costs.  As  Kdward  H.  CJardner  jxjints 
out  in  his  discussion  of  the  economics  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  advertising  enables  the  salesman  to 
sell  more  easily  and  thus  at  lowered  cost. 
Were  it  not  for  advertising,  many  of  the 
articles  on  the  market  could  not  lie  sold  at 
all,  because  their  selling  costs  would  be  so 
high  as  to  “boost”  the  price  beyond  what  the 
consumer  would  be  willing  to  pay." 

The  Layman's  Estimate  is  Much  Too  High 

Ur.  Starch  made  a  survey  among  con¬ 
sumers  in  which  he  found  that  the  aver¬ 
age  estimates  made  by  men  and  women 
who  were  asked  the  question,  “How' 
much  do  you  think  is  sjient  for  advertising 
certain  well-known  articles?”  were  four  and 
one-half  times  higher  than  the  actual  adver¬ 
tising  cost.  The  estimated  cost  of  advertising 
Ivory  Soap  ranged  from  five  cents  to  one- 
fourth  cent  a  cake.  The  actual  cost  was  one- 
fifth  cent.  The  average  estimate  w'as  7.2 
times  higher  than  the  actual  cost.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  advertising  a  $50  suit  of  clothes 
ranged  from  $25  to  five  cents.  The  actual 
cost  was  $1.  The  average  estimate  was  5.2 
times  too  high.  The  average  advertising 
expenditure  for  a  number  of  manufacturers 
investigated  w'as  approximately  3  per  cent 
of  sales  or  less.  The  advertising  expense  of 
both  manufacturers  and  retailers  combined 
is  probably  not  over  4  to  5  per  cent.  That  is, 
advertising  sells  you  a  dollar’s  worth  of  goods 
for  $1.04.  But  without  that  four  cents’  ex¬ 
pense,  the  article  might  cost  you  $1.25,  or 
very  much  more,  instead  of  $1.04.® 

Kenneth  M.  Goode,  in  his  new  book, 
“Modern  Advertising  Makes  Money,”  admits 
that  advertising  has  many  faults,  but  he  says. 

Advertising  has  a  foundation  fully  as  substantial  as 
life  insurance.  All  advertising  lacks  to  make  its  opera¬ 
tion  as  safe  and  profitable  as  insurance  are  actuarial 
tables  of  human  conduct.  Life  insurance  has  long 
profited  by  the  death  pattern.  Advertising  is  only 
beginning  to  recognize  its  relation  to  the  life  pattern.* 

*Gardner,  Edward  H.,  The  Economics  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  p.  24. 

‘Starch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  42-56. 

*Goode,  Kenneth  M.,  Modern  Advertising  Makes 
Money,  p.  101. 


T  he  economic  justifications  for  advertising 
may  be  grouped  under  six  main  heads. 

Advertising's  Results  Are  Its  Defense 

I.  Advertising  informs  the  consumer  and 
enables  him  to  do  intelligent  buying.  It  edu¬ 
cates  the  public  as  to  ellicient  buying  and 
cheapest  and  best  markets;  it  makes  {xissible 
newspapers  and  magazines  with  their  educa¬ 
tional  infiuence;  it  introduces  new  ami  health¬ 
ful  foods  to  the  consumer,  adding  variety  to 
the  diet;  and  it  spreads  information  about 
commodities  that  bring  about  progress,  that 
add  to  comfort  and  convenience  and  to  the 
personal  satisfaction  of  the  individual. 

II.  Advertising  brings  about  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living.  Advertisements  to  promote 
thrift  have  played  an  important  part  in  in¬ 
creasing  savings  and  investments;  advertising 
contributes  to  health  through  sanitary  pack¬ 
ages;  it  speeds  up  the  wheels  of  industry, 
stimulates  the  demand  for  goods,  and  helps 
to  sell  more  goods,  thus  giving  more  people 
employment  and  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country;  it  makes  the  mass  of  people  more 
open  minded,  due  to  a  free  press  and  the 
influence  of  church  advertising;  it  saves  time, 
effort,  and  money  by  eliminating  useless 
shopping  around  and  by  simplifying  the  buy¬ 
ing  process;  and  finally,  by  raising  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  advertising  stimulates  ambition 
and  increases  one’s  efficiency. 

III.  Advertising  increases  the  volume  and 
speed  of  trade.  Advertising  brings  about  a 
rapid  exchange  of  commodities  and  money; 
it  stimulates  progress  by  multiplying  human 
wants;  it  enables  consumers  to  buy  from 
producers  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  world; 
and  it  helps  create  new  fashions  and  greatly 
facilitates  the  introduction  of  new  fashions. 

IV.  Advertising  stabilizes  and  promotes 
sound  business.  Advertising  stabilizes  pro¬ 
duction  by  helping  to  eliminate  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  sales;  it  has  brought  about  coopera¬ 
tion  among  competitors;  it  enables  a  company 
to  budget  its  entire  business  by  controlling 
sales;  it  reduces  the  expense  of  maintaining  , 
salesmen,  and  it  has  helped  to  create  and  is  ; 
helping  to  maintain  modern  business.  Ken¬ 
neth  Collins,  Publicity  Director  of  a  large 
New  York  department  store,  says. 
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I  believe  the  proper  kind  of  advertising  properly 
placed  will,  in  the  next  year  or  two,  be  one  of  the 
most  potent  means  of  extricating  us  from  our  present 
predicament  (the  economic  depression).  .  .  .  There 
arc  millions  of  people  in  this  country  as  yet  unaffect¬ 
ed  by  ailverse  conditions. . .  .  Many  might  be  persuaded 
to  spend  if  they  were  appealed  to  in  an  attractive, 
convincing  manner.® 

W  Advertising  reduces  the  cost  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  consumer.  Advertising  enables 
companies  to  establish  a  national  market; 
advertising,  as  Dr.  Starch  and  Professor  Gard¬ 
ner  have  pointed  out,  is  a  factor  in  improving 
the  quality  of  goods,  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
ducing  their  cost. 

VI.  Advertising  contributes  to  sound  com¬ 
petitive  trade  practices.  Advertising  improves 
standards,  thus  giving  workers  better  living 
conditions  and  more  pleasant  working  sur¬ 
roundings;  it  is  a  powerful  factor  in  raising 
the  standard  of  business  practice  and  thought 
— it  helps  to  build  reputation  by  stressing 
fair  dealing. 

Summary.  The  value  of  advertising  as  an 
educational  force  cannot  be  measured.  In 
bringing  medical  knowledge  to  the  mass  of 
the  people,  in  contributing  to  health  stand¬ 
ards  through  sanitary  packages  and  practices, 
in  disseminating  information  concerning 
labor-saving  devices,  in  stimulating  new 
thinking,  in  bringing  into  American  homes 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts,  it  has 
brought  happiness  and  well-being  to  millions 
of  people.  Advertising  has  been  one  of  the 
1  most  active  agencies  known  to  commerce  in 
I  making  possible  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

Advertising  has  tremendously  stimulated 
publishing  and  printing.  It  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  mass  of  literature  that  is 
available  to  the  public.  The  fact  that  some 
of  this  literature  is  unfit  to  be  read  cannot 
be  given  too  much  weight  as  an  argument 
i  against  advertising.  Newspapers,  magazines, 
books  and  literature  in  general  are  available 
to  us  largely  because  advertising  has  made 
it  possible  to  publish  and  disseminate  printed 
material  at  low  cost. 

Advertising,,  by  creating  the  desire  for 
many  things,  spurs  ambition.  It  stimulates 


'Collins,  Kenneth,  The  Road  to  Good  Advertising, 
pp.  207-208. 


savings  and  investments.  It  improves  trade 
practices  by  making  buying  and  selling 
easier,  safer,  and  quicker.  It  has  enabled 
American  manufacturers  to  establish  world¬ 
wide  markets. 

The  essential  service  of  advertising  is  sell¬ 
ing  to  great  numbers  of  consumers  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Thus  it  provides  the 
manufacturer  with  wide  markets  capable  of 
absorbing  the  quantity  production  of  the  fac¬ 
tories.  Without  advertising  as  mass  selling 
we  could  not  enjoy  the  economies  of  mass 
production.  Advertising  has  made  available 
to  our  use  a  vast  number  of  commodities 
which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  quickly 
and  economically  marketed. 

[Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Barber,  author  of 
the  foregoing  article,  won  first  prize  for 
teachers  in  our  December  Business  Letter 
Contest.  See  page  471  of  this  issue.] 

O'O'O 

Two  Important  Meetings  at  St.  Louis 

•  The  National  Council  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Association  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Teacher  Training  Institutions  will 
hold  a  joint  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  Friday  eve¬ 
ning,  February  21,  during  the  N.E.A.  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence  Convention. 

Gilbert  Dake,  of  the  Cleveland  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  local 
chairman.  The  program  will  start  with  a  din¬ 
ner  at  6:30  p.m.  at  the  Melbourne  Hotel. 
Following  the  dinner,  the  discussion  of  the 
theme  of  the  Denver  program  will  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Director  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education,  New  York  University,  is 
president  of  the  National  Council,  and  R.  G. 
Walters,  Director  of  Commercial  Teacher 
Training,  State  Teachers  College,  Grove  City, 
Pennsylvania,  is  president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Commercial  Teacher  Training 
Institutions. 


"Words  That  Need  Watching,"  by  Maurice 
H.  Weseen,  authority  on  English  grammar, 
will  appear  in  the  March  issue  of  the  B.E.W. 
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OFFICE  PRACTICE  AT  ROXBURY 


ELIZABETH  A.  NASH.  M.B.A..  Ed.M. 

Head,  Commercial  Department 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  for  Girls 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Continuins  a  series  o^  courses  of  study 
used  by  a  specialist  in  the  teachins  of 
office  practice  based  on  vocational  shill 


OL’R  course  in  Otiice  Practice  tor  Ste¬ 
nographers  correlates  directly  with  the 
unit  outlined  tor  our  Shorthand  II  and  Type¬ 
writing  II  classes.  This  course  emphasizes 
in  particular  the  stenographic  units  of  office 
routine. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  course  is  to 
develop  vocational  skill  in  one  of  the  major 
units  of  instruction  listed  below.  Opportunity 
is  also  provided  for  instruction  on  related 
minor  units,  such  as  the  Calculating  Machine 
Unit  and  the  Billing  Machine  Unit. 

In  addition  to  the  major  and  minor  units 
of  instruction,  a  Secretarial  Training  Unit  is 
an  important  feature  of  the  course.  This 
unit  is  required  as  part  of  the  work  and  must 
lie  studied  by  every  pupil.  The  Secretarial 
Training  Unit  is  planned  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  shorthand  and  typewriting 
classes  through  the  medium  of  advanced 
business  correspondence.  The  scope  of  the 
classroom  work  in  shorthand  is  broadened 
by  a  special  study  of  the  personality  and  du¬ 
ties  of  a  stenographer.  This  course  is  open 
to  all  pupils  who  elect  Shorthand  II  and 
Typewriting  II.  The  time  allowance  is  five 
periods  a  week  and  the  course  carries  five 
fx)ints  credit. 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBIECTIVES 

A.  To  develop  vocational  skill  on  one  of 
the  following  major  units  of  instruc¬ 
tion: 

I.  Transcribinj;  Machine  I'nit. 

2.  Duplicating  Machine  Unit. 

3.  Filing  Unit. 

NOTF.:  The  selection  of  the  inaior  unit  of  instruc¬ 
tion  will  depend  upon  the  pupil’s  abilities  anti  apti¬ 
tudes.  Skill  in  typewriting,  ability  to  siiell,  a  working 
knowledge  of  English  grammar,  and  a  mastery  of  the 
details  of  F'nglish  comixisition  arc  the  determining 
factors  in  the  final  choice  of  a  particular  unit  for 
intensive  work. 


B.  To  give  inslruclion  in  the  Secretarial 
T  raining  Unit  as  a  required  unit  of 
study.  T  his  unit  is  designed  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  amiilify  and  supplement  the  work  done 
in  the  shorthand  anti  typewriting  classes  by 
means  of  a  study  of  ailvanced  business  cor- 
resjiondencc.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to 
these  two  topics: 

a.  Study  of  the  formal  parts  of  a  business 
letter. 

h.  Projects  111  letter  arrangement  aiul  style. 

2.  To  study  in  tletail  the  resiHinsibilities  of  the 
secretary  in  a  iiKMlern  business  olhce  and 
to  gain  an  uiulerstanding  of  oflice  routine, 
rhe  following  subjects  will  be  stiulied  in 
detail : 

j.  1  he  iH-rsonality  of  the  stenographer. 

b.  Qualities  desirable  in  a  stenographer. 

i.  .\ttiturle  towards  her  work. 
d.  Routine  of  the  day’s  work. 

NOTFl:  This  unit  of  instruction  can  be  developed 
through  the  medium  of  home  lessons,  special  assign¬ 
ments,  and  practical  application  in  the  work  of  the 
classroom. 

C.  To  develop  a  working  knowledge  of 
two  or  three  other  related  units  of  in¬ 
struction.  These  units  may  he  selected 
from  the  following: 

1.  ('alculating  .Machine  Unit; 

Hurrougbs  ('alculator.  ('omptometer.  List¬ 
ing  and  Statement  .Machine,  Marchant. 
Monroe. 

2.  Hilling  Machine  Unit: 

Tyjiewriters.  Remington  Hilling  Typewrit¬ 
er,  Remington  \’ertical  .Adder,  I’nderwiKKl 
Fanfold  Hiller. 

3.  Small  Miscellaneous  Machines: 

I^yclet  punch,  Line-a-Time,  numliering 
stamp,  paiHT  cutter,  rubber  stamps,  stap¬ 
lers,  time  stamp. 

II.  UNITS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

A.  Major  Units  of  Instruction: 

1.  Transcribing  Machine  Unit. 

2.  Duplicating  Machine  Unit. 

3.  Filing  Unit. 
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B.  Secretarial  'I  raiiiing  Unit  (rcquirctl 
work). 

C.  Minor  Units  of  Instruction: 

1 .  Calculating  Machine  Unit. 

2.  Hilling  Machine  Unit. 

N’ori-:  The  selection  of  the  inaioi  unit  ot  instruc¬ 
tion  is  tlepemlent  ufKin  the  individual  aptitudes  and 
abilities  of  the  pupils.  Skill  in  t\ pewriting  is  a 
requisite  for  major  instruction  on  the  traiiscrihing 
machine  unit  or  the  duplicating  machine  unit.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  have  some  preliminars  testing  lor  the 
purpose  of  elimination. 

III.  TIME  ALLOT.MEX  r 

'I'he  definite  time  limits  of  the  major 
and  minor  units  of  instruction  will  he 
decided  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 
In  general,  the  pupil  should  concentrate 
on  a  selected  unit  long  enough  to  at¬ 
tain  vocational  skill. 

The  Secretarial  Training  Unit  is  a 
requirement  of  the  course  and  must  Ik 
studied  by  all  pupils.  At  least  one 
month  will  be  devoted  to  this  unit  of 
instruction. 

The  classes  will  he  scheduled  to  meet 
in  the  transcribing  room  and  the  pupils 
will  have  the  use  of  that  room  for  the 
entire  year.  The  equipment  of  the 
duplicating  room  will  also  he  available 
for  the  rotation  of  classes. 

IV.  REQUISITE  QU.\LIFICATIONS 
DETERMINING  CHOICE  OF  A 
MAIOR  UNIT  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Since  the  objective  of  this  course  is 
to  train  skilled  workers  in  a  selected 
major  unit  of  instruction,  a  study  must 
Ik  made  of  the  aptitudes  and  abilities 
of  the  pupils. 

The  choice  of  a  major  unit  of  in¬ 
struction  in  Office  Practice  for  Stenog¬ 
raphers  is  dejKndent  ufxjn  the  type¬ 
writer  skill  of  the  individual  pupil.  If 
a  pupil  is  handicapped  by  typewriting 
deficiency,  it  would  be  useless  for  her 
to  major  in  the  field  of  the  transcrib¬ 
ing  machines  or  the  duplicating  ma¬ 
chines.  Such  a  pupil  may  well  spend 
the  major  part  of  her  time  on  filing  or 
the  calculating  machine  unit. 

A  pupil  who  lacks  knowledge  of  and 
facility  in  the  fundamental  arithmetical 


processes  would  not  have  a  vocational 
future  as  a  calculator  ojKrator. 

The  problem  of  the  teacher  will  Ik 
to  discover  the  vocational  fitness  of 
each  pupil  and  to  provide  opportunity 
for  intensive  practice  on  a  major  unit 
that  offers  the  best  future  employment 
possibilities. 

The  schedule  of  class  assignments 
will  permit  individual  pupils  who 
show'  no  aptitude  for  the  major  units 
of  instruction  to  transfer  from  the  Sten¬ 
ographic  Office  Practice  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Clerical  Office  Practice.  In  this 
ty[K  of  Office  Practice,  these  pupils  can 
with  profit  concentrate  on  a  unit  of 
work  best  suited  to  their  particular 
needs. 

A.  Major  Units  of  Instruction: 

1.  Transcribing  Machine  Unit. 

2.  Duplicating  Machine  Unit. 

3.  Filing  Unit. 

NOTE:  If  one  of  these  units  is  selected  as  a  major 
unit  of  instruction,  the  pupil  should  s|vend  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  on  this  unit,  in  order  to  obtain  voca¬ 
tional  skill. 

H.  Secretarial  Training  Unit  (Required): 

1.  Advanced  Husiness  (xirrespondence. 

2.  Miscellaneous  Small  Machine  Unit. 

3.  The  Secretary  and  Her  Work. 

NOTE:  At  least  one  month  should  be  devoted  to 
this  required  unit  of  work. 

C.  Minor  Units  of  Instruction: 

1.  t'.alculating  Machine  Unit. 

2.  Hilling  Machine  L'nit. 

NO  I  E:  If  one  of  these  minor  units  is  selected  for 
intensive  work,  the  pupil  should  spent!  the  greater 
(lart  of  the  year  on  the  selected  unit.  Such  pupils 
can  be  transferred  to  General  Clerical  Office  Practice. 
.\  minor  unit  used  as  a  complement  to  a  major  unit 
of  instruction  will  be  given  a  proportionate  amount 
of  time. 

TEACHING  CONTENT  OF  THE 
TRANSCRIBING  MACHINE  UNIT 
(MAJOR  UNIT) 

This  unit  is  featured  particularly  with 
the  stenographic  group  because  of  the 
opportunity  for  correlation  with  type¬ 
writing.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
following  topics: 

A.  Parts  of  the  machine  and  their  op¬ 
eration. 

B.  Mechanics  of  transcription. 
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C.  Placement  and  arrangement  of  type¬ 
written  letters. 

D.  Transcription  on  the  job  require¬ 
ment  basis. 

This  phase  of  the  course  is  closely 
correlated  with  the  work  in  the  English 
classes.  A  pupil  who  hopes  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  transcribing  machine  oper¬ 
ator  must  have  command  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  a  mastery  of  the 
technical  details,  such  as  grammar, 
spelling,  punctuation,  choice  of  words, 
etc. 

A.  Objectives  of  the  work: 

1.  To  give  vocational  skill  in  transcribing 
from  the  records. 

2.  To  teach  the  method  of  shaving  wax 
records. 

3.  To  teach  the  process  of  dictating  new 
records. 

B.  Time  allotment; 

The  definite  time  limits  of  this  unit 
of  instruction  will  be  decided  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher. 

C.  Units  of  work; 

1.  Transcription  of  Dictaphone  records. 

2.  Transcription  of  Ediphone  records. 

3.  Original  records  dictated  by  teachers  and 
pupils. 

4.  Shaving  of  wax  records. 

VI.  TEACHING  CONTENT  OF  THE 
FILING  UNIT  (MAJOR  UNIT) 

A.  Objectives  of  the  work; 

1.  To  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  and  in¬ 
tensive  drill  in  the  use  of  the  following 
systems: 

a.  Numeric. 
f>.  Geographic. 

c.  Subject. 

d.  L.  B.  Automatic. 

e.  Triple  Check  Automatic  Index. 

/.  Soundex. 

g.  Kardex. 

2.  To  develop  skill  in  handling  original  prob¬ 
lems  of  filing. 

B.  Materials  available; 

Each  pupil  is  equipped  with  individual 
sets  of  Library  Bureau  Filing  material. 
The  textbook  used  is  “Progressive  In¬ 
dexing  and  Filing  for  Schools.” 

C.  Time  allotment; 

The  definite  time  limits  of  this  unit  of 
instruction  will  be  decided  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  teacher. 


D.  Units  of  work: 

1.  Instruction  and  practice  in  indexing  and 
the  application  of  filing  rules. 

2.  Indexing  and  filing  200  cards  by  the  Alpha¬ 
betic  and  Variadex  systems. 

3.  Indexing  and  filing  correspondence  by  the 
Direct  Alphabetic  and  Variadex  systems. 

4.  Instruction  and  practice  in  cross  references. 

5.  Indexing  and  filing  correspondence  by  the 
following  systems: 

L.  B.  Automatic  Index,  L.  B.  Automatic 
Triple  Check,  Numeric,  Geographic,  Sub¬ 
ject. 

6.  Indexing  and  filing  200  cards  by  the  Soun¬ 
dex  System. 

7.  Indexing  and  filing  200  cards  by  the  Kar¬ 
dex  System. 

E.  Method  of  testing  the  progress  of  the 
pupil: 

1.  Standard  tests  issued  by  the  Library  Bureau. 

2.  Original  tests  given  by  the  teacher. 

NOTE:  See  the  Assignment  Section  for  detailed 

references  to  the  Complete  assignments. 

VII.  TEACHING  CONTENT  OF  THE 
DUPLICATING  MACHINE  UNIT 
(MAJOR  UNIT) 

A.  Objectives  of  the  work: 

1.  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  various 
methods  of  duplicating. 

2.  To  give  practice  in  handling  actual  pro¬ 
duction  jobs. 

3.  To  turn  out  finished  work  according  to  the 
job  requirements. 

B.  Machines  available: 

Ditto,  Elliott  Addressograph,  Hectograph, 
Mimeograph,  Mimeoscope,  Multistamp. 

C.  Time  allotment: 

The  definite  time  limits  of  this  unit 
of  instruction  will  be  decided  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher. 

VIII.  TEACHING  CONTENT  OF  THE 
BILLING  MACHINE  UNIT  (MI¬ 
NOR  UNIT) 

A.  Objectives  of  the  work: 

1.  To  give  practice  in  billing. 

2.  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  different 
machines  used  in  the  operation  of  billing. 

3.  To  teach  the  application  of  the  billing  ma¬ 
chines  to  other  business  forms,  such  as 
checks,  dejxjsit  slips,  etc. 

B.  Machines  available: 

1.  Typewriters. 

2.  Burroughs  Standard  Typewriter  Billing 
Machine  (formerly  called  Moon-Hopkint 
Billing  Machine). 
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3.  Remington  Billing;  MacliinL. 

4.  Remington  Vertical  Atider. 

5.  Undcrw(K)d  Fanfolil  Biller. 

C.  Time  allotment: 

The  definite  time  limits  of  this  unit 
will  be  decided  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher. 

1).  Units  of  work: 

Original  short  sets. 

IX.  TEACHINC;  CONTENT  OF  THE 
CALCULATINC;  MACHINE  UNIT 
(MINOR  UNIT) 

The  general  objective  in  ofTering  this 
unit  as  a  minor  unit  to  a  secretarial 
group  is  to  give  an  opportunity  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  working  knowledge  of  a  Bur¬ 
roughs  Calculator,  a  Compitometer,  a 
Monroe,  a  Marchant,  or  a  Listing  and 
Statement  Machine.  As  a  major  unit 
of  instruction,  the  objective  would  he 
to  develop  vocational  skill. 

A.  Burroughs  Calculator  or  Compitome- 
ter: 

1.  Obicctivc^  of  the  work: 

a.  To  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
four  fundamental  operations  and  their 
application  to  practical  problems: 
Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  di¬ 
vision. 

h.  To  acquire  an  average  degree  of  sjieed  in 
the  operation  of  the  machine. 

2.  Units  of  work: 

Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  di¬ 
vision,  application  of  fundamental  proces¬ 
ses  to  problems,  pegboard. 

3.  Methcxl  of  testing  the  progress  of  the 
pupils: 

a.  Application  of  the  examinations  in  the 
Burroughs  ('alculator  Textlxxik. 
h.  Comptometer  tests. 
c.  Original  tests  from  selected  material.' 
NOTE:  Sec  the  Assignment  Section  for  the  de¬ 
tailed  references  to  the  complete  assignments. 

B.  Monroe  or  Marchant: 

1.  Objectives  of  the  work: 

Same  as  for  Burroughs  Calculator  or 

Comptometer. 

2.  Units  of  work: 

Same  as  for  Burroughs  Calculator  or 

Comptometer. 

3.  Method  of  testing  the  progress  of  the 
pupils: 

a.  Original  tests  from  selected  material. 
h.  Monroe  tests. 

NOTE:  See  the  Assignment  Section  for  detailed 
references  to  the  complete  assignments 


C.  Burroughs  Listing  Machine: 

1.  objectives  of  the  work: 

a.  To  give  practice  in  adtiition. 

/>.  To  teach  the  ojK-rations  of  subtraction 
and  multi|ilication. 

2.  Units  of  work: 

.\ddition,  horizontal  addition.  Mibtr.iction. 

multi|)lieation. 

NOTE:  See  the  .Assignment  Section  for  detailed 
references  to  the  complete  assignments. 

D.  Time  allotment: 

The  definite  time  limits  of  this  unit 
of  instruction  will  he  decided  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher. 

(  Td  he  CdUtinttCil) 

o  ^ 

New  York  Welcomes  You  Easter  Week 

®  Evkry  progressive  private  school  teacher 
and  executive  should  welcome  the  conven¬ 
tion  theme  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.,  “(luidance  in 
Business  Education.”  It  deals  with  one  of 
the  vital  questions  of  the  day.  Few  schools 
have  a  definite  guidance  program  but  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  every  private  school 
man  or  woman  must  recognize  its  impor¬ 
tance.  At  first  thought,  one  might  say  that 
the  students  have  already  received  guidance 
in  the  choice  of  their  courses — hut  that  is 
only  the  loginning.  The  next  thought  will 
be  that  the  school  is  giving  individual  guid¬ 
ance  every  hour  of  the  day,  but  an  organized 
guidance  program  will  soon  prove  its  value. 

In  these  days  of  the  “survival  of  the  fit¬ 
test,”  every  teacher  and  every  school  pro¬ 
prietor  should  attend  the  meetings  of  the  E. 
C.  T.  A.  Convention  in  New  York  in  April. 
(»one  are  the  days  when  private  schoolmen 
and  teachers  refrained  from  frankly  discuss¬ 
ing  their  problems,  and  this  program  prom¬ 
ises  to  divulge  interesting  information.  A 
special  section,  which  is  arousing  keen  in¬ 
terest,  has  been  arranged  for  the  private 
schools.  Here  such  subjects  as  “Standardi¬ 
zation  of  Units  of  Measure  in  Outlining 
Courses  of  Study,”  “Vocational  (juidance,” 
“Standardization  of  Courses,”  “Advertising,” 
and  other  subjects  of  vital  importance  to 
private  commercial  schools  will  l>e  discussed. 
— Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  Member  Executive  Board. 
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BUILDING  SHORTHAND  SPEED 


Writing  one  more  word  every  three 
seconds  will  increase  your  short- 
•  CLYDE  INSLEY  BLANCHARD  hand  speed  twenty  words  a  minute 


It  will  be  interesting  jor  readers  of  these  monthly  speed  hints  to  know  that 
our  Managing  Editor  is  also  Instructor  of  Shorthand  Reporting  in  the  Evening 
Sessions  of  Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  holds  the 

Gregg  Speed  Medal  for  175  words  a  minute.  It  is  rare  to  find  in  the  one  person 
a  good  teacher  and  a  shorthand  writer  of  such  skill. — L.  A.  Leslie. 


If  you  can  write  at  the  rate  of  120  words  a  minute,  how  difficult  do  you  think 
■  it  would  he  for  you  to  write  one  more  word  every  three  seconds?  The  addi¬ 
tional  word  would  not  necessarily  be  a  difficult  word;  it  might  be  a  brief  form 
or  just  an  average  woril.  This  is  all  you  would  have  to  do  to  increase  your  speed 
from  120  words  a  minute  to  140  words  a  minute.  When  you  write  120  words 
a  minute,  you  write  two  words  a  second  or  six  words  every  three  seconds.  To 
increase  that  s{X’ed  to  140  words,  you  must  write  twenty  more  words  a  minute  or 
one  more  word  every  three  seconds.  Instead  of  writing  six,  you  would  write 
seven  words  every  three  seconds.  Stated  this  way,  the  problem  of  increasing  your 
speed  from  120  to  140  words  a  minute  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  difficult  one. 

Below  are  two  takes  of  one  minute  each,  the  first  at  120  and  the  second  at  140. 
The  superior  figures  represent  seconds.  In  the  second  take,  every  seventh  word  is 
italicized,  marking  the  additional  word  that  has  to  be  written  every  three  seconds. 
In  repeating  your  dictation,  break  it  up  into  one-minute  takes  and  let  your  stu¬ 
dents  in  on  this  seventh-word  speed  secret.  They  w-ill  Itc  delighted  at  the  immedi¬ 
ate  jump  in  speed.  And — try  it  on  yourself!  One  of  those  official  high-speed 
medals  will  put  new  vigor  into  your  teaching. 


A  One-Minute  Take  Counted  at  120  Words 

Dear  Maclatn:  We  arc  about  to*  close  our  fiscal 
year  with  the"  greatest  volume  in  our  history  of* 
10-1  years.  So  far,**  our  transactions  have  increased 
over**  400,000  and  we  are  now'®  preparing  to  make 
the  coming  year®*  a  greater  and  a  better  year.*" 
With  a  greater  volume  of  business,®*  a  quicker 
turnover,  and  lower  prices*®  for  quality  merchandise, 
we  shall  be**  in  a  position  to  f)fTer  ext'^aordinary*" 
values  if  we  have  your  cooperation.*" 

Our  economists  state  that  it  will*®  be  necessary 
for  our  customers  to**  clear  up  past-due  indebted¬ 
ness  in*®  order  that  our  program  may  be**  fulfilled. 
This  will  enable  you  to**  start  with  a  balanced 
account  and**  greater  purchasing  [xjwer;  also  to 
take  .  .  .  (60) 


The  Same  Take  Counted  at  140  Words 

Dear  Madam:  We  are  about  to  c/ore*  our  fiscal 
year  with  the  greatest  volume*  in  our  history  of 
W4^  years.  So  far,  our  transactions  have  increased'^ 
over  400,000  and  we  are**  now  preparing  to  make 
the  coming  year*®  a  greater  and  a  better  year. 

HT/A®*  a  greater  volume  of  business,  a  quicker'* 
turnover,  and  lower  prices  for  quality  merchandise,^^ 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  /o*®  offer  extraordinary 
values  if  we  have  your**  cooperation. 

Our  economists  state  that  it  will**  be  necessary 
for  our  customers  to  clear**  up  past-due  indebted¬ 
ness  in  order  that**  our  program  may  be  fulfilled. 
This  will**  enable  you  to  start  with  a  balanced** 
account  and  greater  jturchasing  power;  also  to** 
take  advantage  of  the  most  concentrated  effort**  in 
our  history  to  bring  alxiut  a**  bigger  and  better  busi¬ 
ness  year.  If  you  .  .  .  (60) 


(Next  month,  “A  Forgotten  Factor  in  Speed  Building.”) 
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Editor,  MARGARET  M.  McGINN 

Head,  Typewriting  Department,  Bay  Path 
Institute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


My  message  to  my  students  and  yours  is: 
Students  of  typewriting,  hit  your  mark!  Ac¬ 
curacy  is  not  to  be  gained  by  wishing.  It  is 
gained  through  practice,  practice,  practice, 
and  then  more  practice.  Persistence  in  typing 
will  gain  accuracy,  speed,  a  higher  rate  of 
transcription,  and  a  res^x)nsible  position. 

The  best  of  luck  to  all  of  you! 


OUR  artistic  design  for  this  month  por¬ 
trays  the  messenger  of  St.  Valentine  do¬ 
ing  his  duty,  and  apparently  Cupid  has  hit 
his  mark. 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


THE  B.E.W.  BUSINESS  LETTER  CONTEST 


•  L  E.  FRAILEY 

Editorial  Director 

The  Dartnell  Corporation 

Chicago,  Illinois 

By  the  proverbial  leaps  and  bounds,  the 
monthly  B.  E.  W.  Business  Letter  Con¬ 
test  increases  in  popularity.  From  hundreds 
of  schools  and  colleges  came  the  two-candle 
Xevv  Year  letters.  No  one,  certainly,  could 
call  the  winners  big  frogs  in  a  little  puddle. 
Rather,  they  are  giants  in  a  regiment  of  con¬ 
testants. 

So  listen,  Walter,  some  of  your  orchids, 
please,  for  the  letter  writers  who  won  prizes 
in  wishing  their  salesmen  a  happy  New 
Vear.  .\nd  here  they  are: 

Teacher  Awards 

I’lKsr  Prizl,  $10:  George  1’.  Barber,  Mt.  Diablo 
Union  High  School,  Concord,  California. 

Skcom)  Prizl,  $5:  Marian  Martin,  Senior  High 
Schtxjl,  Joplin,  Missouri. 

Honorable  Mention:  Anne  V.  Allen,  High 
School,  Michigan  Center,  Michigan;  Sister  M. 
Genevieve,  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  West  Point, 
Iowa;  Anna  M.  Crawford,  Junior-Senior  High 
School,  Boone,  Iowa;  Sister  Mary  Fidelis,  F,  C.  J., 
St.  Patrick’s  High  School,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island;  Albert  M.  Berry,  Washington  State  College, 
Pullman,  Washington. 

Student  Awards 

College- 

First  Prize,  $5:  Olive  Hartvigson,  Washington 
State  Qillege,  Pullman,  Washington. 

Second  Prize,  $3:  Chester  G.  Muschc,  College 
of  Business  Administration,  Boston  University, 
Boston. 

Honorable  Mention:  Margaret  Lipjrert,  College 
of  Commerce,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin;  Donald  F. 
Woodward,  Brown’s  Business  (Allege,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois;  Marjorie  Holloway,  Washington  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pullman;  Stanley  Curlett,  Washington  State 
Caillcge,  Pullman;  Dorothy  Kremmel,  Washington 
State  College,  Pullman. 

HIGH  School- 

First  Prize,  $5:  Nellie  Motta,  Loretto  Academy, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Second  Prize,  $3:  Aimee  Claudine  Hill,  Brea- 
Olinda  Union  High  School,  Brea,  California. 


Hundreds  compete  in  wishins  salesmen 
a  happy  New  Year,  but  the  majority 
find  the  December  problem  difficult 

Honorable  Mention:  Margaret  Breuker,  Fremont 
High  School,  Fremont,  Michigan;  Dorrinc  Dettwiler, 
High  School,  Arlee,  Montana;  Peggy  Mast,  High 
School,  Ordway,  Colorado;  Ruth  Crist,  High  School, 
Milford,  Ohio;  Olga  Guisti,  Pershing  County  High 
School,  Lovelock,  Nevada. 

Mr.  Frailey  Comments  on  the  Letters 

A  big  hand,  everybody,  to  the  winners. 
They  had  to  be  good  to  lead  such  a  large 
field  under  the  wire. 

What’s  the  use  of  a  New  Year’s  message.^ 
What  did  the  sales  manager  want  to  ac¬ 
complish  by  sending  one  to  his  men?  Was 
he  just  doing  the  conventional  thing?  Not 
at  all.  His  motive  was  a  two-edged  sword. 
He  wanted,  first,  to  thank  his  warriors  for 
the  battles  they  had  fought  during  1935. 
He  wanted,  second,  to  challenge  them  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  front  with  even  greater  en¬ 
thusiasm  than  before. 

Always,  the  keynote  of  such  a  message 
must  be  absolute  sincerity.  The  average 
salesman  is  sensitive  but  sophisticated.  He 
knows  the  difference  between  sentiment  and 
sentimentality.  He  does  not  want  to  be 
coddled,  or  bullied,  or  showered  with  empty 
praises.  Most  of  the  letters  that  he  gets 
from  his  sales  manager  contain  sales  helps 
and  instructions.  They  are  short  and  to  the 
point.  But  this  one  is  different.  To  be  ef¬ 
fective  it  must  come  from  the  heart. 

In  talking  about  previous  letter  problems 
in  our  contest,  I  have  told  you  that  the  solu¬ 
tions  compared  favorably  with  those  I  sec 
in  actual  business.  That  was  true — they  did. 
This  time,  however,  I  am  just  as  frank  in 
saying  that  the  majority  of  these  letters  were 
not  so  convincing  as  the  one  that  the  aver¬ 
age  sales  manager  would  write.  If  you  will 
excuse  the  comment,  too  many  of  them  were 
“full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.” 
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'I'hc  reason,  1  think,  is  easy  to  umlerstancl. 
1  he  hack^round  -ol  this  letter  was  emo¬ 
tional.  'I'o  approach  properly  a  ^ronp  of 
salesmen  with  a  challenge  tor  the  New  Year, 
you  should  have  lived  and  workeil  with 
them.  It  is  diiricult,  indeed,  to  Ixr  sincere 
alx)ut  a  message  that  springs  Irom  imagina¬ 
tion  rather  than  experience. 

Hut  I  gave  you  the  problem,  and  it  is  my 
tault  it  many  of  you  “missed  the  boat.”  I'he 
result  was  that  most  of  the  letters  were 
either  ttx)  shallow  or  t(K)  deep.  They  did  not 
ring  true.  Some  of  you  tried  to  manutacture 
gratitude  with  a  lot  of  adjectives.  It  can’t 
Ik  done.  You  s[X)ke  your  lines  bravely 
enough,  hut  the  emotion  hack  of  them  was 
only  skin  deep.  So  I  am  forced  to  tell  you 
that  the  great  majority  of  your  letters,  had 
they  been  received  by  salesmen,  would  have 
been  quickly  tossed  aside  as  “just  another” 
New  Year  greeting.  In  very  few  cases 
would  the  salesman  have  said,  “The  old  man 
is  a  good  egg,  and  he’s  right — I  cun  do  even 
better  this  coming  year.” 


WINNING  LETTERS  IN 

Winner  of  Teacher's  Firsf  Prize 

GEORGE  P.  BARBER 
Mt.  Diablo  Union  High  School, 

Concord,  California 

•  To  The  Minltemen  of  1935;  You  have  all 
heard  the  story  of  the  Minutemen^ — ^those  sturdy 
patriots  who  sUhkI  ready  to  serve  their  country  in 
the  days  when  the  United  States  of  America  was 
little  more  than  a  dream — when  it  could  be  a  reality 
only  if  the  stru>;gling  colonists  hehi  together  ami 
fouj;ht  to  the  last  ditch. 

I  call  you  the  Minutemen  of  1935,  because  1  feel  . 
that  you  have  done  for  the  Michi>;an  Paper  Mills 
what  the  Minutemen  of  Revolutionary  War  days  ditl 
for  their  country.  Analyzed  in  the  stern  light  of 
results,  you  have  done  a  splendid  job  for  your  com¬ 
pany  in  the  hard  years  of  this  depression.  At  a 
minute’s  notice,  you  have  been  ready  to  assume 
added  resixinsibilities,  work  longer  hours,  ami  make 
many  personal  sacrifices.  The  men  who  are  now 
on  the  firing  line  are  veterans  all — the  Minutemen 
of  1935! 

This  letterhead  with  the  two  candles  symbolizes 
the  work  of  the  salesmen  of  this  company.  The 
candle  on  the  right  is  the  year  1935.  Its  work  is 
finished,  but  the  steady  flame  of  accomplishment  still 
glows.  Had  the  Minutemen  of  1935  burned  the 


Some  ot  your  letters,  too,  were  not  written 
in  the  salesman’s  tongue.  While  at  heart, 
in  my  opinion,  the  average  salesman  is  just 
as  human  as  anyone  else,  he  likes  to  jxise 
as  a  cynical  man  of  the  workl.  He  would 
probably  laugh  at  the  writer  who  called  him 
a  “dear  co-lalxirer,”  or  the  one  who  spoke 
of  his  “comfy”  home.  “Sissy  talk,”  he  would 
call  those  expressions. 

Remember  this.  The  first  step  in  the 
writing  of  a  letter  is  to  try  very  hard  to 
visualize  your  reader.  You  can’t  success¬ 
fully  dash  a  letter  off  to  a  vague  and  shadowy 
somelxidy.  He  must  be  a  creature  of  flesh 
and  blood.  You  must  see  him  as  you  write. 

Is  he  young  or  old.^  Ignorant  or  well 
educated.^  Ratlical  or  conservative.^  What’s 
his  religion.^  How  docs  he  vote.^  Has  he 
a  sense  of  humor.^  What  are  his  hobbies.^ 
Of  course,  sometimes  you  can’t  answer  all, 
or  even  a  few  of,  those  questions  definitely. 
But  at  least  you  must  try  to  get  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  in  your  mind  of  the  fellow  to  whom 
you  arc  writing. 


DECEMBER  CONTEST 

candle  at  both  ends,  the  flame  would  not  be  burning 
now.  The  candle  on  the  left  is  the  year  1936. 
T  hough  it  is  yet  young,  it  shetls  a  brave,  strong 
flame,  forecasting  a  year  of  even  greater  sales  and 
better  living  for  all  of  you. 

As  the  Old  Year  makes  way  for  the  New,  my 
heart  is  full  of  gratitude  and  admiration  for  the 
salesmen  of  our  company.  Sincerely  yours. 

Winner  of  Teacher's  Second  Prize 

MARIAN  MARTIN 
Senior  High  School,  Joplin,  Missouri 

•  Fellow  Workers:  CiREETiNcs!  Ever  mindful  of 
the  sincere  and  friendly  atmosphere  maintained  dur¬ 
ing  our  many  years  together,  1  again  bring  you  per¬ 
sonal  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year. 

To  those  who  have  been  with  us  for  so  many 
years,  the  lighting  of  a  New  Year  candle  means  re¬ 
dedicating  their  lives  to  a  great  organization  and  to 
the  high  uleals  of  nxKlern  business.  To  the  younger 
fellows,  the  newly  lighted  candle  is  symbolic  of  new 
aspirations,  hojxs,  and  desires.  In  the  lives  of  all. 
however,  is  the  thought  that  the  candle  will  light 
new  fields,  secure  new  customers,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the 
many  we  have  served  in  the  past. 
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May  our  j)crscvcraiKc,  integrity,  and  loyalty  reach 
new  heights  iluring  1936  and  1  pray  that  we  may 
again  attune  our  gixKl  fellowship  to  “Auld  hang 
Sync”  when  the  light  of  the  candle  fades  away. 
Sincerely. 

Winner  of  College  Student's  First  Prize 

OLIVE  HARTVIGSON 

Washington  State  College,  Pullman,  Washington 

•  Dfar  F.n;  Another  year  has  rolled  around,  and 
its  candle  in  our  lives  is  burning  low.  We  remem- 
her  that,  when  we  lit  it  last  New  Year’s  Day,  we 
did  so  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  ambition  that 
has  shown  its  effect  uixin  us  during  this  entire  year. 

How  great  has  been  the  effect  of  this  spirit,  you 
may  not  realize,  but  I  want  to  tell  you.  Each  one 
of  you  men  has  shown  such  earnestness  and  initia¬ 
tive  in  bringing  in  sales  during  this  year  that  we 
have  exceeded  our  last  year's  record  by  one-third. 
This  is  an  accomplishment  of  which  you  can  well  be 
proud,  anti  1  extend  to  you  my  heartfelt  gratitude. 
The  loyalty  and  ctKijKration  with  which  you  men 
have  worked  have  been  a  constant  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  to  me. 

This  year  we  will  light  a  tall,  new  candle,  and. 
as  we  do  so,  let  us  again  feel  a  renewed  inspiration 
to  do  even  better  iluring  the  coming  year.  New  and 
more  interesting  problems  face  us — let  us  unite  to 
overcome  them  with  that  same  strong  spirit.  Sin¬ 
cerely. 

Winner  of  College  Student's  Second  Prize 

CHESTER  G.  f^USCHE 

Boston  University,  Boston 

•  DtAR  Mr.  RorjhRs:  Sixin  Christmas  will  be  here, 
heralding  the  coming  of  a  new  year.  May  I  wish 
that  your  Christmas  be  very  merry  and  that  the 
coming  year  bring  to  you  all  tlie  happiness  and  joy 
that  a  fellow  could  receive. 

It  is  the  one  time  during  the  year  when  1  get 
the  chance  to  set  aside  business  for  a  short  time  and 
express  my  deep  gratitude  and  admiration  for  the 
splendid  work  you  have  done  during  these  last  diffi¬ 
cult  years. 

Kach  year  we  burn  a  candle  in  our  lives.  The  old 
one  represents  all  the  things  we  meant  to  do.  The 
new  one  represents  more  sales  and  better  living  for 
all  our  men.  It  will  take  extra  effort  and  industry 
on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  see  that  this  candle 
diKsn’t  burn  down  as  short  as  the  other  one.  1 
leel  sure  that  you  can  be  counted  on  to  help  make 
next  year  our  biggest  anil  best  year  since  1929. 

(Jive  my  regarils  anil  best  wishes  for  a  Merry 
C-hristmas  to  Mrs.  Rogers  and  the  youngster.  1  sup- 
[Kise  he’s  quite  a  young  man  now.  If  he’s  anything 
like  my  son  at  that  age.  I’ll  wager  Santa  Claus  is 
going  to  receive  some  want-list.  Sincerely  yours. 


Winner  of  High  School  Student's  First  Prize 

NELLIE  MOTTA 

Loretto  Academy,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

•  Gree'iings!  It  is  hard  to  express  my  sentiments 
of  great  appreciation  and  sincere  gratitude  to  you 
for  the  faithful  service  you  have  rendered  in  the 
past  year. 

You  know  that  an  organization  of  this  type  cannot 
exist  without  sales,  but  its  success  in  selling  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  enthusiasm  of  its  tried  and  true  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

'I'hrough  your  efforts  our  sales  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  the  past  year,  and  1  feel,  as  do  all  the 
officers,  that  you,  personally,  have  done  much  to 
make  this  year  a  successful  one,  despite  the  many 
difficulties  that  have  been  overcome. 

1  take  this  ojiportunity  of  thanking  you  for  your 
endeavors  of  the  past  and  of  extending  to  you  my 
heartiest  congratulations  for  a  joyous  Christmas.  I 
hojve  that  during  the  New  Year  you  will  accomplish 
still  greater  work.  Yours  with  heartfelt  gratitude. 

Winner,  High  School  Student's  Second  Prize 

AIMEE  CLAUDINE  HILL 

Brea-0!inda  Union  High  School,  Brea,  California 

•  My  Friend:  This  is  the  season  when  we  look 
backward  over  the  accomplishments  of  the  year  and 
forward  to  the  prospects  for  the  new  year.  Each 
year  we  burn  a  candle  in  our  lives  which  symbolizes 
our  good  intentions — many  of  which  are  not  realized. 
That  candle  was  only  as  big  as  we  were,  and  has 
burned  down  according  to  our  achievements.  The 
new  candle  represents  our  endeavors  to  attain  even 
greater  success  in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the 
past. 

The  hope  for  bigger  and  better  sales  that  I  ex¬ 
pressed  in  my  1935  message  has  been  more  than 
fulfilled.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  courtesy, 
consideration,  and  attentiveness  to  our  patrons,  pres¬ 
ent  and  prospective,  were  needed  so  much  as  in  the 
year  just  gone.  My  heart  is  full  of  gratitude  and 
admiration  for  the  splendid  work  each  of  you  did. 
You  have  made  a  great  contribution  to  our  growing 
industry,  and  your  loyalty  and  giKnl  work  have  made 
our  company  universally  known. 

Since  it  is  im|X)ssible  for  me  to  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  to  each  one  of  you  personally,  I  want  to 
cxtcnil  to  you,  through  this  letter,  my  best  wishes 
for  health,  happiness,  and  even  greater  success  for 
the  coming  year.  Sincerely. 

Mr.  Frailey  Continues  His  Comments 

One  of  my  associates,  a  master  copywriter, 
tells  me  that  when  he  starts  to  write  an 
article  he  thinks  of  some  man  he  has  met 
who  typifies  those  who  are  to  be  his  read¬ 
ers.  Then  he  talks  to  that  man— rjust  as  he 
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would  if  the  two  of  them  were  in  his  office. 
It’s  a  good  plan.  Try  it. 

Another  business  man  I  know — famous 
for  his  fine  letters — has  a  framed  piece  of 
white  cardboard  hanging  over  his  desk. 
Mind  you,  it  is  entirely  blank.  When  he 
starts  to  write  an  important  letter,  he  looks 
at  that  picture  of  nobody,  and  imagines 
within  that  frame  the  face  of  the  man  who  is 
going  to  be  the  reader.  He  claims  that  this 
stunt,  more  than  anything  else,  is  responsible 
for  his  success  in  letter  craftsmanship. 

You  will  find  some  scrambled  metaphors 
in  the  following  paragraph,  taken  from  one 
of  the  college  student  letters: 

By  the  tune  yuu  read  this  message,  the  new 
candle  will  be  burning  brightly.  We  will  have 
a  clean  slate.  Are  you  willing  to  continue  on 
the  upward  path? 

From  candle  to  slate  to  path — that’s  like 
riding  a  roller  coaster,  isn’t  it.^  A  journey 
to  make  you  dizzy! 

Another  college  student  (I  seem  to  be 
picking  on  them)  kept  his  letter  in  the  oven 
too  long.  It  was  much  overdone.  “Now, 
as  I  recall  those  dreary  weeks,”  he  writes, 
“I  do  not  see  how  you  endured  them — how 
you  were  able  to  greet  me  with  a  smile 
when  I  know  there  were  tears  of  suffering 
in  your  hearts.”  Hearts  and  flowers!  How 
the  salesman  would  poke  fun  at  a  manager 
who  wrote  to  him  in  such  a  fashion! 

Good  Advice  for  All  Writers 

Learn  to  write  with  simplicity  and  re¬ 
straint.  The  best  authors  and  copywriters 
have  large  vocabularies — a  word  for  every 
need — but  they  don’t  keep  them  on  parade. 
True  power  in  any  art — music,  acting,  writ¬ 
ing — comes  from  suppressed  emotion.  When 
you  are  tempted  to  use  two  adjectives,  put 
one  of  them  away.  Practice  self-control  in 
your  writing.  Let  the  reader  imagine  some 
of  the  things  you  want  to  describe.  Then 
he  will  enjoy  your  writing  more. 

I  had  to  smile  at  the  letter  in  which  ap¬ 
peared  the  advice,  “Keep  up  the  good  work. 
That’s  hardly  a  nickname  that  any 
sales  manager  would  use  in  addressing  one 
of  his  men. 


Probably  some  of  you  think  that  1  do  a  lot 
of  criticising.  You  wonder  if  I  practice 
what  I  preach.  It’s  a  fair  question.  It  hap¬ 
pens,  too,  that  I  also  had  to  tackle  this  same 
problem.  I  wrote  a  two-candle  New  Year 
letter  to  include  in  my  Business  Letter 
Service  for  executives.  Maybe  I  should  let 
you  read  it — then  you  can  go  after  me  as  I 
do  you.  All  right,  here  is  my  own  solution 
to  the  New  Year  letter  problem. 

Mr.  Frailey's  Own  Solution 

•  Two  candles,  jack^ — the  old  year  and  the  new! 

There  isn’t  much  that  we  can  do  about  one  of 
them.  A  year  ago,  it  was  tall  and  straight,  and  it 
stood  for  a  lot  of  things  we  meant  to  do.  But  it’s 
almost  gone  now.  The  resolutions  that  we  made 
have  been  either  gained  or  broken.  There  are  no 
second  chances  in  time’s  passing.  The  wick  of  your 
life,  like  that  of  the  candle,  is  each  day  shorter  than 
the  day  before. 

Well,  that  would  be  rather  sad  to  think  about, 
if  it  were  not  for  this  other  candle — the  one  that 
we  are  about  to  light.  There  is  new  hope,  new 
challenge,  in  that  candle.  Jack.  It  can  be  made  to 
mean  so  much  more  to  us  than  the  last  one.  We 
wouldn’t  be  very  wise  if  we  didn’t  make  this  year 
better  than  the  last  one,  for  surely  as  life  goes  on 
we  must  learn  to  profit  by  our  mistakes  and  grow 
stronger. 

You  know  how  1  feel  about  you — that  there  isn’t 
anything  1  wouldn’t  do  to  help  make  the  coming 
year  of  lasting  value  in  your  life.  I  think  you  must 
feel  the  same  way  about  me.  We  have  gone  along 
together  so  long — there  is  a  comradeship  in  our  work 
which  ceuld  not  easily  be  broken.  So  1  won’t  talk 
any  more  about  this  new  candle,  except  to  give  you 
my  sincere  and  eager  wish  that  when  it,  too,  is 
burned  away,  you  will  have  enjoyed  all  that  the 
world  has  to  give  a  true  and  layal  soldier. 

And  with  this  letter.  Jack,  1  am  sending  you  a 
little  book  published  especially  for  salesmen  by  The 
Dartnell  Corporation  in  Chicago.  It’s  just  the  size 
to  fit  in  your  vest  pocket,  and  you’ll  find  it  a  regular 
storehouse  of  information  you  need — and  for  the 
records  you  have  to  keep. 

In  the  front  part  of  this  book  is  a  rating  chart — a 
practical  means  for  you  to  weigh  your  strength  and 
weakness.  Once  in  a  while,  you  know,  it  pays  to 
take  inventory — of  our  own  personal  assets  and  lia¬ 
bilities,  as  well  as  of  the  more  material  things  in 
business.  I  want  you  to  take  this  chart  seriously, 
Jack,  because  it  can  have  a  lot  to  say  about  the  way 
the  new  year’s  candle  is  going  to  burn  for  you. 

Your  candle  and  mine.  Jack!  Let’s  lift  it  so  high 
that  it  will  become  a  blazing  torch  to  light  the  path 
of  new  achievements — for  us  personally,  and  for  the 
company  we  are  joined  in  serving. 
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February  Business  Letter  Problem  *■- 


Gentlemen: 

Six  weeks  ago  my  son.  Burton,  while  driving  one  of 
my  cars,  was  struck  by  a  certain  person  named  Samuel  Per¬ 
kins  who  was  driving  one  of  your  trucks  with  more  speed  than 
sense.  Fortunately,  my  son  escaped  injury,  but  the  bill  for 
repairs  to  my  car  amounted  to  $97. 

Knowing  that  a  common  truck-driver  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  use  that  intelligence  which  prevents  accidents,  I 
was  inclined  to  be  tolerant  about  this  one,  but  I  did  expect 
your  insurance  company  to  pay  for  the  damages.  This  morn¬ 
ing,  I  was  astonished  to  get  a  letter  saying  that  this  just 
claim  would  not  be  paid. 

It  seems  that  your  driver  made  a  false  report  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  accident.  He  even  had  the  auda¬ 
city  to  say  that  my  son  was  intoxicated  and  drove  through  a 
stop  light.  This  is  both  untrue  and  a  reflection  on  our 
family  name,  which  I  do  not  propose  to  countenance.  Burton 
is  only  seventeen  years  old,  and  you  know  very  well  that 
boys  of  that  age  do  not  become  intoxicated.  Besides,  I  know 
from  my  own  observation  that  Burton  is  a  careful  driver,  and 
does  not  violate  traffic  rules. 

You  probably  realize  that  no  family  in  our  city 
spends  more  money  in  your  store  than  do  the  Butterworths, 
and  if  you  value  our  friendship  you  will  see  that  this 
matter  is  adjusted  without  causing  me  any  more  annoyance. 

I  do  not  intend  to  argue  with  your  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  or  care  to  deal  with  them  any  more.  It  is  obvious 
that  they  are  unfair  and  would  take  any  steps  to  cheat  a 
widow.  But  I  am  looking  to  you  for  satisfaction.  I  want 
you  to  credit  my  account  with  $97,  and  I  want  you  to  dis¬ 
charge  this  insolent  truck  driver,  who  has  lied  about  my 
son. 


Until  I  receive  a  favorable  reply  to  both  these 
requests,  the  members  of  my  family  have  been  instructed  to 
buy  nothing  more  in  your  store. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BERTHA  BELLE  BUTTERWORTH 


•  Vandell’s,  a  large  department  store,  main¬ 
tains  a  fleet  of  thirty  delivery  trucks.  Claims 
for  injuries  or  damages  in  accidents  are  han¬ 
dled  by  the  National  Insurance  Company. 
A  letter  investigates  the  circumstances 
connected  with  any  accident,  and  decides 


whether  a  claim  is  to  be  paid  or  denied.  The 
department  store,  having  paid  the  insurance 
premium,  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  dis¬ 
position  of  a  claim.  But  along  comes  this 
disturbing  letter  from  Bertha  Belle  Butter- 
worth,  a  very  good  customer. 
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Now,  there's  a  letter  to  cause  some  hcail- 
scratching.  How  can  you  retuse  to  pay  the 
hill,  and  retain  the  frientlship  ot  this  wealthy 
widow?  Hoth  must  Ih-  accomplished. 
What's  your  solution? 

In  answering  a  letter  ot  complaint,  the 
good  letter  writer  tries  ( 1 )  to  get  a  clear 
mental  picture  of  the  person  who  is  angry, 
and  (2)  to  lx-  sure  that  he  knows  all  the 
facts.  So  that’s  what  we  should  do  before 
we  attempt  to  smooth  the  rutiled  leathers 
of  the  widow  Hutterworth. 

Bertha  Belle  is  the  wealthiest  woman  in 
your  city.  Her  husband  departed  from  the 
w’orld  leaving  her  in  trust  the  income  on 
several  million  dollars.  She  lives  in  the 
biggest  house  in  town,  has  many  servants, 
numerous  automobiles,  and  sjxnds  her 
money  lavishly,  knowing  that  each  month 
there  will  always  lx  more.  She  has  live 
children,  but  Burton  is  the  only  lx>y.  In 
him,  his  mother  thinks  the  sun  rises  and 
sets. 

But  Burton,  if  the  truth  he  told,  is  not 
the  paragon  of  virtue  that  his  mother  thinks. 
Perhaps  the  rejxirt  made  by  the  investigator 
to  his  insurance  company  w’ill  give  us  the 
true  picture  of  young  Butterworth.  Here 
is  the  way  it  read. 

'I'he  driver  of  the  car  was  the  son  of  tlie  owner, 
a  young  chap  seventeen  years  oltl.  From  a  talk  I 
had  with  the  principal  of  his  high  school,  1  learned 
that  he  is  a  diflicult  boy  to  manage.  He  has  little 
respect  for  authority  and  thinks  he  can  do  as  he 
pleases.  He  has  more  money  to  sjxnd  than  his 
classmates,  and  likes  to  pose  as  their  su|X'rior. 

The  night  of  the  accident,  as  the  testimony  of 
three  witnesses  will  verify,  he  was  driving  west  on 
ISth  Street  at  the  rate  of  about  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
He  was  blowing  his  horn  loudly  as  he  approached 
the  traffic  signal,  but  made  no  attempt  to  slacken  his 
speed,  although  the  light  was  red.  As  he  went 
through  the  intersection,  he  was  struck  by  the  V'amlel 
truck  going  north.  This  truck  had  the  right  of  way, 
and  was  moving  at  about  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

After  the  accident,  the  boy.  Burton  Butterworth, 
became  highly  abusive  to  both  the  officers  and  the 
truck  driver.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  been  ilrink- 
ing.  He  was  taken  to  the  station,  and  released  when 
his  bond  had  been  signed  by  his  uncle,  Amlrew 
Butterworth. 

All  right!  Now  you  have  the  true  facts 
of  the  accident,  and  you  know  something 
about  Mrs.  Bertha  Belle  Butterworth  and 


her  son.  Burton.  It  is  obvious  that  the  in-  J  | 
surance  company  was  not  unfair,  as  the  ! 
widow  said,  in  ilenying  the  claim.  Burton  i 
was  to  blame — no  question  alxrut  that.  You  _ 
can  place  these  facts  before  Mrs.  Butter-  I 
worth  and  probably  win  the  argument.  But  I 
what  gcKHl  will  that  do?  After  all,  she  does  I 
sjxnd  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  in  - 
your  store.  You  want  to  save  that  business 
if  you  can.  And  it  can't  be  done  by  proving 
to  her  that  her  son  was  guilty. 

Furthermore,  it  isn't  really  the  $*^7  that 
worries  Bertha  Belle.  She  is  a  rich  woman. 

She  could  write  a  check  for  that  much  money 
every  day,  and  never  miss  the  money.  It’s 
only  her  pride  that  has  Ixen  hurt — that, 
added  to  the  fact  that  a  “common  truck 
driver’’  has  dared  to  accuse  her  son  of  Ixing 
intoxicated.  She  wants  this  driver  dis¬ 
charged,  but  would  that  be  fair?  No,  you 
can’t  do  that — not  even  to  save  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Bertha  Belle  Butterworth. 

It’s  a  problem  with  many  perplexing  an¬ 
gles.  You  can’t  pay  the  bill,  you  can’t  pass 
the  buck  back  to  the  insurance  company, 
you  can’t  discharge  an  innocent  truck  driver, 
you  can’t  even  tell  the  truth  about  the  had 
Ixjy,  Burton.  Well,  what  can  you  do? 

That,  my  friends,  is  your  problem.  I'ell  | 
me  what  you  would  do.  ^ 

The  Contest  Rules 

Send  two  ctipics  of  your  contest  letter  to  the 
Business  Letter  Contest  Kditor  of  the  Business  Ftlu- 
cation  WorKI,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Your  letters  must  reach  that  destination  on  or  hejore 
February  2S. 

One  copy  is  to  be  on  plain  white  i>aper,  un¬ 
signed. 

The  other  copy  should  carry  your  full  name,  com¬ 
plete  atldress,  name  of  schinil,  ami  the  notation  “Stu¬ 
dent”  or  “Teacher"  in  the  upjK-r  right-hami  corner 
of  the  letter.  If  you  are  a  stutlent,  give  your  teach¬ 
er’s  name  also.  Stmlent  letters  without  the  name  of 
the  instructor  will  not  be  eligible. 

Only  the  unsignetl  copies  of  the  solutions  will  be 
judged.  In  that  way,  your  entry  is  guaranteed  an 
unbiased  decision. 

Prizes:  Teachers — First  prize  $10;  secoml  prize 
$5;  High  Schmil  Students — first  prize  $5;  second  \ 
prize  $3;  Oillege  Students  (including  private  business 
school  students) — first  prize  $5,  seconrl  prize  $3. 

Flonorable  Mention — a  copy  of  “20.000  Words,” 
by  I^>uis  A.  I^slie. 

In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 
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ARE  yOUR  TEACHING  METHODS  UP  TO  DATE? 


•  W.  J.  SALTER,  B.A. 

Principal,  St.  Catherines  Collegiate  and 
Vocational  School,  St.  Catherines,  Ontario 

I  l'KLL  my  students  and  teachers  that,  of 
the  365  days  in  the  year,  of  which  200 
are  teaching  days,  we  have  the  students  in 
our  care  one  hour  in  every  eight.  We  have 
much  to  do  in  that  hour  to  overcome  all  the 
distractions  and  unfavorable  influences. 

1  he  past  few  years  have  lx*en  trying 
times — not  only  for  business,  commerce,  and 
finance,  but  for  the  school,  the  church,  and 
for  our  idealism.  Why?  They  would  not 
Ik  trying  if  the  education  of  our  young  jko- 
ple  were  of  the  character  and  type  it  ought 
to  he.  1  lowever,  it  is  not  education  that  is 
resjxmsihle  tor  the  mounting  costs  of  relief. 
Statistics  tor  the  Province  of  Ontario  show 
that,  of  the  heads  of  tamilies  on  relief,  90 
[XT  cent  never  {lassed  through  Form  Two 
in  high  school. 

Education  vs.  Natural  Ability 

d'hen,  there  is  that  [Krennial  phenome¬ 
non — the  man  with  an  abundance  of  natural 
ability  who,  by  perseverance,  aggressiveness, 
and  hard  work,  hut  with  little  education,  has 
achieved  success.  Such  success  has  been 
heralded  so  widely  that  jKople  are  almost 
ready  to  believe  that  education  j^xrints  to  an 
absence  of  natural  ability  and  that  an  aver¬ 
sion  to  education  is  a  sure  sign  of  natural 
ability.  A  little  learning  may  be  a  danger¬ 
ous  thing,  hut  too  many  people  have  not 
reached  the  danger  point. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  extremist  who 
talks  loud  and  long  and  often  about  the  need 
for  a  change  in  educational  methods  and 
holds  the  inefficiency  of  our  educational  pro¬ 
gram  responsible  for  the  ills  of  the  race. 

These  reflections,  naturally,  force  us  to 
stop  and  consider  the  question:  “Is  commer¬ 
cial  education  on  the  defensive?”  Ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  commercial  education  was 
on  the  defensive;  but,  I  think,  not  now. 


Abstract  of  an  address  delivered 
at  the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Canadian  Gress  Association 

We  instructors  supply,  so  to  s[Kak,  the 
radio  equipment  to  the  rising  generation.  It 
is  we  who  install  the  broadcasting  stations 
for  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  go  out 
into  the  world.  How  do  we  install  these 
broadcasting  stations?  By  teaching  better 
writing  (longhand  or  shorthand),  better  pub¬ 
lic  speaking,  better  business  conversation. 

The  Things  We  Should  Teach 

This  brings  me  to  the  things  we  do  not 
teach  that  we  ought  to  teach.  They  are: 

1.  Better  oral  and  written  expression 
among  our  commercial  graduates.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  ability  a  man  has,  he  must 
stick  to  routine  work  unless  he  can  state 
his  point  verbally  or  in  writing  in  a  clear, 
strong,  and  pleasing  manner.  What  is  in 
his  mind  is  not  fxitent  until  the  thinker 
expresses  his  thought  in  a  way  that  insures 
due  consideration. 

2.  Initiative  and  continued  development. 
All  over  the  country  there  are  many  clerks 
who  have  remained  clerks  simply  because 
they  lack  the  necessary  initiative.  Of  course, 
this  initiative  must  not  be  born  of  over- 
confidence  or  precociousness,  but  must  have 
the  solid  backing  of  correct,  modern,  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  and  the  requisite  personal 
qualities. 

3.  Firmness  of  purpose.  Most  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  ability  find  several  courses  open  to 
them  in  which  they  can  succeed  by  applica¬ 
tion.  The  impatience  of  youth  to  reach  the 
top  quickly  urges  them  to  try  to  avoid  the 
irksome  part  of  the  ascent  by  changing  from 
one  course  or  position  to  another  as  soon  as 
they  encounter  obstacles  that  require  deter¬ 
mined  action  and  perseverance.  They  hope 
to  find  a  short  and  unobstructed  path  to 
success.  There  is  no  such  path,  and  it  is 
well  to  teach  them  so  at  the  start.  In  his 
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“Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  the  machinery  for  grinding  out  success,  but 
Cjibbon  says,  “We  have  never  been  able  to  enthusiasm  is  the  fire  in  the  engine  that  runs 
discover,  either  by  experiment  or  observation,  the  machinery,  while  courtesy  and  cheerful- 
what  heights  may  be  achieved  by  the  power  ness  are  the  oil  that  allows  it  to  run  smoothly 
of  a  single  mind  directed  to  the  pursuit  of  and  without  friction. 

a  single  objective.”  These  qualities,  however,  are  better  taught 

4.  Courtesy,  cheerfulness,  and  enthusiasm.  by  example  than  by  precept,  as  they  are  very 
I  he  qualities  previously  discussed  make  up  contagious. 

RESPONSE  TO  MR.  SALTER’S  ADDRESS 


•  L  S.  BEAniE,  B.A. 

Inspector  of  Vocational  Schools  in  Ontario 
Toronto,  Ontario 

IN  his  response  to  Mr.  Salter’s  talk,  Mr. 
Beattie  said,  in  part: 

Mr.  Salter  is  well  known  for  the  excellence 
of  his  teaching,  and  his  school  is  noted  for 
its  good  teachers.  I  think  that  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  holds  constantly  before  his 
staff  the  value  of  developing  personality  and 
does  not  permit  his  teachers  to  become  im¬ 
mersed  in  unimportant  details.  The  pupils 
of  his  school  enter  into  their  work  with  zest 
and  learn  the  principle  of  self-activity. 

Teaching  plans  through  the  ages  haven’t 
really  varied.  All  had  the  same  principles, 
the  principles  of  maintaining  interest.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  teaching  will  never 
change. 

Mr.  Salter,  I  noticed,  skated  around  the 
question  in  his  topic — “Are  your  teaching 
methods  up  to  date?” — but  he  struck  the 
center  of  it — z  person  who  keeps  in  touch 
with  present-day  affairs.  The  play  of  per¬ 
sonality  upon  personality  should  be  watched 
in  our  teaching  relations.  Some  teachers 
never  smile  and  are  too  serious.  I  visited  a 
teacher  this  week.  He  had  just  started  teach¬ 
ing,  but  he  w'as  not  getting  any  joy  out  of 
his  work. 

It  will  be  worth  our  while  to  take  away 
with  us  these  two  points  which  Mr.  Salter 
so  forcefully  presented: 

1.  Emphasis  on  correct  English.  I  think 
we  are  trying  to  meet  this  in  our  schools 
today  by  more  extensive  reading.  Years  ago 
w'e  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  reading  one 
book  because  books  were  expensive.  In  those 


days,  students  went  on  to  the  university. 
Nowadays,  this  is  not  so  much  the  case,  and 
teachers  have  to  place  more  emphasis  on  read¬ 
ing  in  the  secondary  school.  The  shorthand 
teacher  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  teach 
correct  English. 

2.  Trained  general  intelligence,  rather  than 
narrow  specialization.  Specialization  has 
been  necessary  and,  perhaps,  still  is  in  a  high¬ 
ly  industrial  civilization,  but  we  must  swing 
back  a  little  more  to  trained  general  intelli¬ 
gence,  before  specialization  is  undertaken. 
We  might  well  copy  the  English  method  of 
training  for  adaptability,  not  specialization. 

Experimentation  has  been  the  beginning 
of  most  of  our  worth-while  results  in  the 
realm  of  education.  I  would  much  prefer 
to  have  a  teacher  ex[ieriment  and  fail  than 
to  have  him  follow  the  same  path  outlined 
in  the  same  textbook  year  in  and  year  out. 
Most  teachers  of  the  commercial  subjects  are 
bringing  those  subjects  up  to  date  by  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  their  pupils  and  fitting  them 
into  the  business  world  as  a  unified  whole. 

Teachers  have  overdone  the  using  of  old 
methods.  I  often  wonder  if  we  would  ob¬ 
tain  better  results  if  we  used  the  French 
method  of  paying  teachers  according  to  the 
number  of  students  they  attract  to  their 
classes.  We  must  improve  our  teaching 
methods.  I  believe  that  shorthand  teachers  i 
have  been  progressing  faster  in  this  respect 
than  other  teachers,  although  commercial 
teachers  as  a  whole  are  doing  an  excellent 
job  in  keeping  their  methods  up  to  date. 
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FEDERATION  MEETS  IN  CONVENTION 


The  38th  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Teachers  Federation 
was  held  in  Chicago,  December  26-29,  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman.  Its  three-day  session  was 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  theme,  “Edu¬ 
cating  for  Better  Business  Behavior.”  D.  D. 
Lessenberry,  President  of  the  Federation,  and 
his  official  family  should  feel  amply  repaid 
for  their  untiring  efforts  to  make  this  con¬ 
vention  of  exceptional  worth,  as  all  those  in 
attendance  unstintedly  praised  the  programs 
and  the  hospitality  accorded  them. 

A  complete  report  of  the  proceedings  will 
Ire  published  in  the  yearlx)ok  of  the  associ¬ 
ation,  which  is  supplied  free  to  all  members. 
The  cost  of  the  yearbook  to  non-members  is 
$2.75.  It  may  be  ordered  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association.  The  official  program 
of  the  convention  appeared  in  the  December 
B.  E.  W.  (pages  328-330). 

Interpreting  the  theme  of  the  convention  at 
its  first  general  assembly,  Thursday  evening, 
President  Lessenberry  said: 

We  have  been  training  technical  workers  and  do¬ 
ing  a  rather  satisfactory  piece  of  work.  Our  common 
problem  now  is  the  building  into  the  minds  and  the 
spines  of  the  young  people  now  in  school  an  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  philosophy  that  sound  business  policies 
must  be  sound  social  policies.  We  must  not  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  all  business  men  are 
crooks.  Our  task  is  not  that  of  making  young  peo¬ 
ple  suspicious  of  all  who  are  in  business,  nor  of 
thinking  that  big  business  has  relatively  any  greater 
social  responsibility  than  little  business.  All  business 
men  must  believe  and  practice  the  philosophy  that 
social  responsibility  is  a  higher  challenge  than  tem¬ 
porary  business  profits. 

We  can  defer  building  our  new  office  buildings, 
our  roads,  and  our  bridges,  but  we  cannot  defer  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  generation  of  business  men  who  will 
look  over  the  top  of  their  private  ledgers  and  see 
that  mankind  has  a  claim  which  far  exceeds  the 
claim  of  private  gain.  We  cannot  afford  to  find  eco¬ 
nomic  security  for  the  few  which  is  based  u|>on 
social  bankruptcy. 

This  is  a  task  for  the  master  teacher,  and  there 
should  be  no  others  in  our  classrooms.  Our  concern 
must  be  not  so  much  what  we  teach  as  how  we 
teach,  not  what  the  students  score  on  a  factual  test, 
important  though  that  may  be,  but  how  students 
behave.  The  pattern  of  classroom  conduct  is  likely 
to  be  carried  into  the  world  of  business  and  become 
something  of  a  pattern  of  business  behavior. 


Because  of  the  illness  of  Rabbi  Louis  L. 
Mann,  who  was  scheduled  to  address  the  del¬ 
egates  at  the  opening  session.  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Gilky,  Dean  of  the  University  Cathedral, 
Chicago  University,  spoke  in  his  place  and 
used  as  the  topic  of  his  address,  “Imponder¬ 
ables  in  Human  Relationships.”  Any  at¬ 
tempt  at  summarizing  an  address  of  the 
beauty  and  worthwhile-ness  of  that  given  by 
Dean  (Jilky  would  be  futile.  All  who  heard 
him  will  carry  with  them  these  two  thoughts: 

Education  is  constantly  dealing  with  techniques 
and  methods,  facts  and  figures,  that  are  the  roots  of 
its  vitality,  but  we  face  the  problem  of  keeping  our 
perspective  toward  the  roots  that  are  obvious  but  not 
lasting  anil  the  atmosphere  which  is  inconspicuous 
hut  enduring. 

Our  biggest  crisis  today  is  the  crisis  in  character. 

.\t  the  Saturday  morning  general  assembly. 
Dr.  (r.  Bromley  Oxnam,  president  of  De 
Pauw  University,  delivered  an  inspiring  ad¬ 
dress  on  “Culture  and  the  Preservation  of 
Democracy.”  The  speaker  listed  nine  posi¬ 
tive  qualities  of  culture  needed  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  democracy: 

1.  .\n  unilirstanding,  quickened  and  deepened. 

2.  \  breadth  of  outlook.  (It  is  not  strong  govern¬ 
ment  we  need  in  these  days — it  is  wise  govern¬ 
ment.) 

3.  \  catholicity  of  sympathies. 

4.  A  refinement  of  taste. 

5.  An  appreciation  of  beauty. 

6.  A  delicacy  of  feeling. 

7.  A  sense  of  measure. 

X.  A  modesty  of  judgment. 

A  critical  habit  of  mind. 

Arthur  F.  Tull,  President  of  The  Business 
Institute,  Detroit,  Michigan,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Federation  for  1936.  The 
complete  list  of  new  officers  follows: 

President:  Arthur  F.  Tull,  President,  The  Business 
Institute,  Detroit. 

First  Vice  President:  George  A.  McClellan,  President, 
Littleford-Nelson  School  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati. 
Second  Vice  President:  Florene  Krantz,  Senior  High 
School,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Secretary:  ].  Murray  Hill,  Vice  President,  Bowling 
Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Treasurer:  Jay  W.  Miller,  Director  of  Courses,  Gol- 
dey  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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Exeiutue  Commttlee:  Karl  (i.  Hlai;kst(>nc,  Director  ot 
(ximnuTCial  Teacher  Training,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City  (representing  the  public  schtKiIs);  H. 
M.  Owen,  President,  Brown’s  Business  College, 
Decatur,  Illinois  (representing  the  private  schcKiIs); 
A.  F.  Tull;  1).  D.  Lessenberry,  Director  of  (aim- 
inercial  Teacher  Training,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pittsburgh;  J.  Murray  Hill. 

Staff  of  the  "Sational  Business  Edmatton  Oiitlooli" 
i  Eederation  Yearhou/^):  Editor:  Kleanor  Skiiiiin, 
Northern  High  Sch<K)l,  Detroit.  Associate  Editors: 
William  R.  Foster,  East  High  ScIhkiI,  RiK-hester, 
New  York;  R.  R.  .\urner.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Private  Schools  Department:  President:  1.  B.  C'ain, 
West  Virginia  Business  College,  Clarksburg,  We.st 
Virginia.  Vice  President:  J.  A.  Ebersol,  Acme  Bus¬ 
iness  Oillcge,  Lansing,  Michigan.  Secretary:  Miss 
E.  M.  Bennett,  Sjiencerian  Schrxil,  Milwaukee. 

Ptihlic  Schools  Department:  President:  Harold  Stark, 
Pershing  High  SchrKil,  Detroit,  l  ice  President: 
Mary  Alletta  Dcxld,  Springfield  High  Schwil, 
Springfield,  Illinois.  Secretary:  Agnes  Meehan. 
Cieorge  Washington  High  School,  Indianaixilis. 

Administrators’  Round  Table:  Chairman:  laiuis  D. 
Huddleston,  |ohn  .Xilams  High  ScIkkiI,  t'lcve- 
lantl.  Vice  Chairman:  («uy  Daniels, 

Chapman  High  ScIkkiI,  C.hap- 
man,  Kansas.  Secretary:  May  Both- 
well.  North  High  SchcKil,  Omaha. 

Bool^l^eeping  and  Accounting  Round 
Table:  Chairman:  Dr.  W.  R.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  'Eri-State  Cxillege,  Angola, 

Indiana.  Secretary:  Nora  Forrester, 

North  I  Iigh  Sch(K)I,  Wichita, 

Kansas. 

College  Instructors'  Round  Table: 

Chairman:  (Jeorge  R.  Tilford, 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New 
York.  I'ice  Chairman:  Geoffrey 
Carmichael,  Indiana  University, 

Bloomington.  Secretary:  Jayne 
Church,  University  of  Toledo, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


Secretarial  Round  Table:  Chairman:  O.  R.  Wesscls, 
Proviso  Townshiji  High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois. 

Vice  Chairman:  Florence  Stullken,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin.  Secretary:  Arthur  D.  Peterson, 
Wyandotte  High  Schixil,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Office  Machines  Round  Table:  Chairman:  H.  M. 
Winkel,  Milwaukee  V’ocational  Schixil,  Milwaukee. 

Vice  Chairman:  Thomas  Redfield,  Milwaukee  Vo¬ 
cational  School,  Milwaukee.  Secretary:  Helen  M. 
Beaumont,  John  Hay  High  SchiKil,  C.leveland. 
Social-Economic  Subjects  Round  Table:  Chairman: 

Etta  Larson,  DeKalb  Township  High  School,  De- 
Kalb,  Illinois.  Vice  Chairman:  Walter  ,  Kumpf, 
Hammond  High  SchiMil,  liammond,  Indiana.  Sec¬ 
retary:  Adele  Phipps,  Hamden  High  Sc1km)I,  Ham¬ 
den,  Connecticut. 

Our  readers  will  note  the  absence  ot  the 
name  of  Bruce  F.  dates  from  the  foregoing  | 
list  of  officers.  For  many  years,  Mr.  dates  if 
has  served  the  Federation  with  exceptional  | 
efficiency  and  loyalty  as  its  secretary.  Re-  " 

nominated  for  that  position  for  another  term  I 

of  three  years,  Mr.  CJates  forestalled  his  unan-  t 

imous  reelection  by  declining  the  nomina-  | 
tion  becau.se  he  felt  that  he  would  he  unable  f 
to  devote  the  necessary  time  I 

and  elfort  to  the  duties  ot  that  I 

office.  In  deference  to  his  | 

wishes,  the  Federation  permit-  i 

ted  Mr.  Ciates  to  withdraw  his  | 

name  and  he  was  given  a  rising  J 

vote  of  appreciation  for  his  past  f 

services.  L 

The  contest  for  new  mem-  | 

hers,  which  had  been  carried  on  i 
throughout  the  year  under  the  | 
direction  of  Bruce  F.  (Jates  in-  | 
creased  the  membership  of  the  j 
association  from  last  year’s  to¬ 
tal  of  1,008  to  nearly  1,600.  Mr.  j 


ARTHUR  F.  TULL 
President 


GEORGE  A.  McClellan  FLORENE  KRANTZ  jay  W.  miller  j.  MURRAY  HILL 

First  Vice  President  Second  Vice  President  Treasurer  Secretary 
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PAST  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  FEDERATION  IN  ATTENDANCE 

AT  THE  1935  CONVENTION.  CHICAGO,  DECEMBER  26-29  j 

Seated,  left  to  right:  E.  H.  Norman  (1932),  President.  Baltimore  Business  College,  Baltimore; 

C.  T.  Smith  (1928),  President,  Kansas  City  Business  College,  Ka  nsas  City,  Missouri;  Eleanor  Skimin  | 

(1933),  Northern  High  School,  Detroit;  J.  F.  Fish  (1915),  President,  Northwestern  Business  College.  > 

Chicago:  H.  M.  Owen  (1917),  President,  Brown's  Business  College,  Decatur,  Illinois:  E.  M.  Hull  ^ 

(1934),  President,  Banks  College,  Philadelphia.  ! 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Robert  A.  Grant  (1921),  Beaumont  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  C.  M.  ; 

Yoder  (1925),  President,  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin;  D.  W.  McMillan  (1923), 

Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Southwestern  High  School,  Detroit;  D.  D.  Lessenberry  (1935),  ^ 

Director,  Commercial  Teacher  Training.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh;  Henry  J.  Holm  (1924),  ! 

Principal,  Gregg  College,  Chicago;  Paul  Moser  (1930),  President,  Moser  Business  College,  Chicago;  ■; 

J.  L.  Holtsclaw  (1929),  Supervising  Principal  of  Commercial  Education,  Detroit;  Clay  D.  Slinker  ; 

(1916),  Director,  Commercial  Education,  Des  Moines.  Iowa;  L.  Gilbert  Dake  (1927),  Cleveland  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  i 

H.  E.  V.  Porter  (1922)  also  attended  the  Convention  but  was  unable  to  be  present  when  this  i 

photograph  was  taken.  His  picture  will  appear  in  the  March  issue.  \ 

(rates  and  his  committee  are  to  lie  congratu-  ness  Education.  A  committee  appointed  at  I 

lated  on  this  fine  showing.  The  prize  for  the  the  lieginning  of  the  year  by  President  Les- 

liest  record  among  the  district  leaders  was  senberry,  and  working  under  the  leadership 

won  by  Charles  McCann,  President  of  the  of  J.  Murray  Hill,  submitted  a  detailed  re-  ’ 

McCann  School  of  Business,  Reading,  Penn-  port  on  the  revision  of  the  constitution  and  5 

sylvania.  His  committee  obtained  124  new  by-laws.  The  re[X)rt  was  unanimously  adop-  ; 

members  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  ted  and,  under  its  provisions,  the  associa-  i 

One  of  the  memorable  gatherings  of  the  tion  will  be  enabled  to  function  more  effi- 

convention  was  the  Thursday  afternoon  Pent-  ciently  in  carrying  out  its  forward-looking  ; 

house  Tea  in  honor  of  the  past  presidents  of  program.  ! 

the  Federation.  The  B.E.W.  photographer  The  convention  ended  Saturday  evening  } 

obtained  an  exceptionally  fine  group  photo-  with  a  dinner-dance  instead  of  the  usual  for-  ; 

graph  of  fifteen  past  presidents  in  attendance  mal  banquet.  A  most  enjoyable  floor  show  t 

at  this  tea.  from  the  famous  College  Inn  was  supplied. 

The  Federation  took  favorable  action  on  with  the  compliments  of  the  Hotel  Sherman, 

two  important  matters  at  its  annual  business  By  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
meeting — the  revision  of  its  constitution,  and  1936  convention  will  he  held  in  Cleveland.  j 

affiliation  with  the  National  Council  of  Busi-  i  Report  of  departmental  meetings  next  month.)  i 
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I  r  is  unnecessary  to  define  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Americans,  who  are  proud  of  the 
ownership  and  control  of  a  waterway  whose 
usefulness  is  of  world-wide  extent.  Few 
there  are  in  any  country  for  whom  the  name 
does  not  call  forth  a  mental  picture  of  a 
canal  channel  wending  across  the  isthmus 
which  connects  North  and  South  America. 
During  the  twenty-odd  years  since  its  com¬ 
pletion,  the  Canal  has  earned  the  recognition 
given  to  it  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  After 
more  than  four  hundred  years  since  Colum¬ 
bus’  disappointment  at  his  supposed  failure 
to  find  a  w'ater  route  to  the  treasures  of  the 
East,  the  Panama  Canal  stands  out  as  a 
dream  of  Commerce  realized.  Diversified 
and  interesting  is  the  story  of  the  Canal 
country  since  the  time  (alwut  1516)  when 
the  name  by  which  we  know  it  was  adopted 
from  the  word  panama,  meaning  “fisher¬ 
men,”  as  used  by  the  Indians  in  a  native 
fishing  village  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Few  of  us  can  realize  how'  gigantic  was 
the  undertaking  of  building  the  Canal  in  the 
face  of  obstacles  that  had  to  be  overcome. 
Few  of  us  can  realize  how  e[X)chal  an  achieve¬ 
ment  was  the  erection  of  the  Canal,  not  only 
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SALIENT  POINTS  ABOUT  THE 
CANAL  ZONE 

Area,  including  water  area,  553  square  miles. 

Population  (1930  census),  39,467,  including 
about  10,000  Army  and  Navy  men.  The 
white  population  numbers  18,814. 

Length  of  canal,  50.72  statute  miles. 

Vessels  through  the  canal  in  1934 — 5,342. 
Net  tonnage — 28,970,590. 

Paid  in  tolls— $24,358,323. 

By  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  1901, 
Great  Britain  renounced  the  right  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  construction  and  control  of 
a  canal,  and  the  United  States  acquired 
sole  control  and  the  sole  right  of  enforcing 
neutrality. 


1502  at  the!  tii 
Isthmus 


of! 


ill  astounding  engineering  prowess  and  in  er 
the  conquering  of  disease  in  a  malaria- 1  pi 
infested  area,  but  also  in  remarkable  financial  ca 
organization  and  control,  characterized  by*  ab 
efficiency  and  economy. 

Columbus  himself  landed  in 
territory  now  known  as  the 
Panama,  and  planted 
an  ill-fated  colony  at 
Porto  Bello.  In  1515, 

Balboa  crossed  the  Isth¬ 
mus  and  tliscovered  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  T  he  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  so  situated 
between  two  commer¬ 
cially  valuable  Ixidies  of 
water  was  soon  recog¬ 
nized.  Immediately  it 
became  a  part  of  the 
route  traversed  hy  treas 
ures  brought  from  the 
far  East  Indies,  for  the 
causeway  at  the  isthmus 
provided  a  short  bridge 
between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  Oceans. 

Many  tales  are  told  of 
fierce  pirate  attacks  on 
treasures  thus  trans¬ 
ported  hy  slaves  and 
mules. 

It  did  not  take  long 
for  people  to  realize 
that  a  canal  or  water-  ! 

way  should  be  constructed  at  this  |X)int.  Thej 
first  actual  survey  for  a  canal  w'as  made  inj 
1581.  From  then  on  there  was  no  relinquish- 1 
ing  of  the  idea  that  a  canal  should  be  pro  V 
jected  across  the  isthmus.  The  idea  spread.  I 
and  piossibilities  were  considered  by  differ¬ 
ent  countries.  Almost  three  centuries  after 
the  original  survey  was  made,  two  French 
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world  lcK)kcd  on  with  awe,  however,  when, 
with  most  praiseworthy  and  remarkable  effi¬ 
ciency,  the  work  was  pushed  on  to  comple¬ 
tion  six  months  before  the  scheduled  time 
and  at  a  tremendous  saving;.  Figures  repre¬ 
senting  the  cost  of  the  C'anal  set  the  grand 
total  at  SS66,()S(),()()(),  which  included  the 
$40,000,00(1  paid  to  the  h'rench  tor  the  con¬ 
cession  and  the  $10,000,000  |Krfx;tual  lease 
purchased  from  C'olomhia,  hut  did  not  in¬ 
clude  military  ami  naval  expenses.  It  is 
remarkable,  also,  that  of  this  amount  alx>ut 
$10,000,000  was  ex})enditure  enreasioned  by 
slides  or  breaks  in  the  soft  earth  where  ex¬ 
cavation  was  being  made.  Al^out  thirty  such 
slides  (K'curred  at  diflerent  times.  Most  of 
them  were  concentrated  in  the  (iaillard  Cut, 
lormerly  called  Culehra  CaU,  and  their  men¬ 
acing  recurrence  was  regarded  by  the  onlook- 
ing  world  as  a  harrier  ttK)  tormitlahle  to  over¬ 
come.  rhough  the  engineers  solveil  these 
[irohlems  and  those  encountered  in  damming 
the  Cdiagres  River,  anticipating  them  and 
allowing  for  the  additional  expense  was  im- 
}x>ssihle. 

Forethought,  farsightedness,  and  untiring 
adherence  to  a  workable  plan  were  necessary 
for  the  successful  completion  of  the  Canal. 
To  this  end,  those  in  charge  definitely  or¬ 
ganized  their  forces  for  the  greatest  harmony 
and  cooperation  of  all  who  took  part.  The 
problems  of  workers  on  the  most  insignificant 
jobs  were  considered.  The  crew,  during  the 
ten  years  of  construction,  united  all  forces 
with  its  captain  toward  the  speedy  and  elec¬ 
tive  completion  of  the  Canal.  Their  handi¬ 
work  stands  today  as  a  monument  to  com¬ 
merce,  the  industry  to  which  it  is  dedicated, 
and  to  their  application  of  the  sound  busi¬ 
ness  principles  of  organization  and  economy. 

That  Colonel  George  Washington  Goethals 
of  the  United  States  Army  was  chosen  to 
captain  the  enterprise  is  no  small  reason  for 
its  success.  He  was  made  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Chairman  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  was  given 
supreme  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  until 
the  completion  of  the  Canal.  The  over¬ 
whelming  responsibility  entrusted  to  him  by 
the  President  and  by  Congress  was  a  fitting 
tribute  to  his  ability  and  genius.  Modestly 
and  industriously,  he  set  about  fulfilling  all 


that  was  exp^ected  of  him.  Perhapjs  his  mili-  | 
tary  training  and  activities  enabled  him  to  I 
C(X)pieratc  with  and  gain  the  confidence  of  1 
the  thousands  to  whom  and  for  whom  he  L 
had  to  account,  in  Washington  and  at  Pan-  I 
ama.  His  disciplinary  and  administrative  * 
hnesse  suppilemented  his  deep  human  insight  i 
and  his  pierfection  in  engineering  detail. 

When  Colonel  Cioethals  went  to  Panama 
soon  after  his  apipointment,  public  demand 
was  strong  lor  immediate  progress  on  the 
Canal.  Two  capiahle  engineers  had  p)receded 
()oethals  to  undertake  the  same  task  and  each 
had  resigned,  in  turn,  unable  to  copx’  with 
the  many  difficulties.  Public  censure  wa> 
only  one  of  the  forces  which  would  have  ■ 
overjx)wered  Colonel  (Joethals  had  he  been 
of  weaker  calibre. 

Any  story  of  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  also  a  story  of  the  isolation  of 
malaria  and  yellow'  fever  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Colonel  Goethals  recognized  that  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  advancement  in  the 
Zone  was  disease.  It  had  overjiowered  the 
French  in  their  effort  to  forge  across  the 
Isthmus.  An  exaggerated  estimate  that  a 
man  died  for  each  tie  laid,  when  a  New  York 
company  built  the  fifty-mile  Panama  Rail¬ 
road  in  1847,  suggests  the  high  death  rate. 
Malaria  and  yellow  fever  ravaged  the  low, 
sw’ampy,  tropical  land.  The  disease -carrying 
mosquito  was  the  deadly  agent  of  the 
malady. 


J 


The  Great  Work  of  Co'onel  Gorges  j 

It  became  the  task  of  Colonel  William  C. 
Gorgas,  Surgeon  (»eneral  in  the  United  States 
Army,  to  enforce  isolation  of  the  disease  and 
sanitation  measures  throughout  the  Zone.  He 
had  earned  his  appointment  as  Chief  Sani¬ 
tary  Officer  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  his 
success  in  fighting  yellow  fever  and  elimi¬ 
nating  it  in  Havana,  Cuba.  Colonel  Goethals 
used  his  every  effort  and  influence  to  push 
the  policy  of  cleanliness,  and  encouraged  and 
supported  Colonel  Cforgas  whenever  possible. 
Together  they  conquered  the  demon  Disease 
and  achieved  sanitation  unequaled  in  any 
similar  climate. 

The  first  three  years  in  the  Canal  Zone 
were  busy  years  of  preparation  on  the  pwrt  of 
the  Canal  workers.  Besides  the  thorough 
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sanitation  of  the  Zone  and  the  banishing  of 
yellow  fever  and  malaria,  provision  had  to 
he  made  for  housing  the  laborers.  Adequate 
and  desirable  living  quarters  were  erected 
for  married  and  for  single  employees;  food 
and  water  supplies  were  provided;  and  re¬ 
cruiting  offices  were  established  in  the  United 
States,  Kurope,  anti  the  West  Indies  so  that 
a  working  force  might  he  gathered.  The 
wage  scale  for  workers  maintained  was 
about  htty  per  cent  higher  than  that  in  the 
United  States.  The  assembling  of  an  oper¬ 
ating  plant  and  the  modernization  of  the 
railroad  facilities  necessitated  an  accurate 
forecast  of  the  engineering  needs. 

Alx)ut  seven  years  of  intensive  construction 
on  the  Canal  allowed  the  first  ocean  steamer 
to  pass  through  on  August  3,  1914,  and  the 
(^inal  was  ready  for  the  official  opening  on 
lanuary  1,  1915. 

For  a  panoramic  concept  of  the  completed 
canal,  one  may  visualize  it  as  it  may  he  seen 
from  an  airplane.  At  the  point  where  the 
C'anal  Zone  crosses  the  Isthmus,  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  stretches  its  length  from  west 
to  east,  connecting  North  and  South  .America, 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  Canal,  as  it 
cuts  through  the  Isthmus,  lies  generally  in 
a  north-south  direction,  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  (or  Caribbean  Sea)  to  the  north  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  south.  The  northern 
end  of  the  Canal  is  west  of  the  southern  end 
(by  a  distance  of  about  22 Vj  miles),  so  that 
the  true  direction  taken  by  the  Canal  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  southeast.  The 
length  of  the  Canal  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  is  about 
forty  miles,  and  from  deep  water  to  deep 
water  the  distance  is  alxjut  fifty  miles. 

A  glimpse  at  the  topography  of  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  zone  reveals  a  territory  of  wind¬ 
ing  rivers  and  swampy  lakes.  The  Contin¬ 
ental  Divide  there  dips  to  near  sea  level. 
I  his  fact,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  Isthmus, 
made  it  the  logical  and  ideal  site  for  the 
projected  waterway,  (iatun  Lake,  the  Cha- 
gres  River,  and  a  few  smaller  rivers  comprise 
the  largest  expanse  of  inland  water  in  the 
zone.  Their  height  above  sea  level  is  85 
feet.  Locks  (pictured  in  our  cover  illustra¬ 
tion)  furnish  the  stairways  by  which  vessels 
are  lifted  from  sea  level  to  the  height  of  the 


water  in  the  Canal  passage  and  lowered  again 
to  sea  level  to  resume  the  ocean  voyage.  Pas¬ 
sage  through  the  Canal  requires  from  ten  to 
twelve  hours,  alx)ut  three  hours  of  which  are 
sjient  in  the  locks. 

The  chief  cities  of  Panama  are  located  in 
the  Zone,  Colon  and  Cristobal  to  the  north, 
and  Panama  City  and  Balboa  to  the  south, 
Panama  City,  the  melting  pot  of  many 
nationalities,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  be 
founded  on  the  western  side  of  the  Americas. 
The  ancient  city  was  founded  in  1519  and 
was  destroyed  in  1671  by  the  English  buc¬ 
caneer,  Sir  Henry  Morgan.  It  was  then  re¬ 
built  five  miles  west  of  its  original  site  and 
was  fortified  strongly  against  attack.  Tour¬ 
ists  today  look  for  the  remains  of  the  protec¬ 
tive  wall  around  the  rebuilt  city  and  for  the 
ruins  of  the  once  rich  and  luxurious  old  city. 
The  entire  section  is  redolent  of  another  day, 
when  explorers,  buccaneers,  and  merchants 
held  full  sway  within  its  bounds. 

The  Canal's  Effect  on  Commerce 

The  real  significance  of  the  Panama  Canal 
lies,  not  in  the  anecdotes  of  the  past  that 
cling  to  it,  but  in  its  great  usefulness  to  the 
world  of  commerce.  To  tabulate  the  savings 
in  mileage,  time,  and  money  realized  by  ships 
that  make  use  of  the  Canal  on  voyages  that 
otherwise  would  take  them  on  an  out-of-the- 
way  route  around  the  southern  tip  of  South 
America  or  through  the  Suez  Canal  would 
involve  a  detailed  array  of  figures.  Savings 
in  mileage  alone  on  forty  different  routes 
range  from  one  thousand  to  nine  thousand 
miles.  The  Panama  Canal  has  brought  the 
“ends”  of  the  earth  closer  together — it  has 
fortified  world  commerce  to  a  tremendous 
degree.  Until  the  depression  years,  traffic 
through  the  Canal  showed  a  steady  and  sub¬ 
stantial  increase.  In  1930,  6,185  vessels 
passed  through  the  Canal,  and  for  their  net 
tonnage  of  29,980,614,  they  paid  $27,076,890 
in  tolls.  In  1934,  5,342  vessels,  net  tonnage 
28,970,590,  paid  $24,358,323  in  tolls. 

When  the  two  continents  separated  and 
sandwiched  in  the  Panama  Canal,  the  world 
had  made  room  for  a  monument  which  at¬ 
tracts  sea-farers  from  all  over  the  globe.  The 
Canal  is  today  a  true  monument  to  business 
and  to  commerce. 
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TYPING  MASTERY  DRILLS 


•  HAROLD  J.  JONES 

Head,  Commercial  Department 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


The  fourth  installment  of  a  series 
of  useful  alphabetic  typing  drills 


LETTER  G 

DRILL  1 — ga  gb  gc  gd  ge  gf  gg  gh  gi  gj  gk  gl  gm  gn  go 
gp  gq  gr  gs  gt  gu  gv  gw  gx  gy  gz 

DRILL  2 —  gay  gb  gc  gd  gear  gf  gg  ghost  gibe  gj  gk 
gloom  gmelinite  gnaw  gook  gp  gq  grow  gs  gt  guard  gv  gw 
gx  gym  gz 

DRILL  3 — gone  after  gale,  game  bonnet  grab,  gar  craft 
grace,  grand  daddy  god,  gait  exit  gentry,  gate  from 
gift,  grew  grown  giggle,  gnu  hide  fight,  gazet  itch 
gist,  gem  joke  judge,  gentle  kind  geek,  gill  lump  glint, 
glum  move  game,  gad  nail  gnash,  graft  ocean  gone,  got 
pill  gap,  grave  quilt  equiangular,  gage  rough  grub, 
guess  said  gas,  guide  table  get,  gush  ulna  gum,  gulf 
vamp  gave,  grow  west  guffaw,  guy  xenon  oxygen,  gee  yes 
gym,  gable  zebra  glaze 

DRILL  4 — grew  year  hurrah  tide  bet  vail  frog  thrifty 
file  vagabond  fight  fig  fat  give  geld  gild  gulp  ghat 
ghee  gab  gait  tag  tabby  habit  hag  hate  haft  hart  bet  bag 
bait  bah  baff  bodge  burgh  bureau  burden 


LETTER  H  ' 

DRILL  1 — ha  hb  he  hd  he  hf  hg  hh  hi  hj  hk  hi  hm  hn  ho 

hp  hq  hr  hs  ht  hu  hv  hw  hx  hy  hz 

DRILL  2 — had  hb  he  hd  head  hf  hg  hh  hilt  hj  hk  hi  hm 
hn  hop  hp  hq  hr  hs  ht  huddle  hv  hwang  hx  hymn  hz 

DRILL  3 — have  army  hasten,  heart  bar  habit,  hand  catch 
hock,  harp  dab  hid,  hare  east  herd,  heel  farm  heft, 
heir  guard  hag,  hut  hush  high,  how  ink  hide,  her  job 

jodh-pur,  hear  key  heck,  hey  log  hole,  hold  mump  hum, 

hope  next  hen,  horn  odd  hot,  hump  peace  heap,  hung 
quick  cheque,  hers  river  hire,  home  steep  hiss,  here  tub 
hit,  helm  use  hug,  heap  vase  hove,  has  was  hew,  hind 
xanthin  hexagon,  heavy  yew  hyphen,  heat  zoo  haze 

DRILL  4 — hook  you  uncle  judge  Gerry  new  boost  January 
bhang  hipped  joy  jig  gyp  guy  gun  handy  hay  natty  nay  nag 
night  nog  nymph  yank  yarn  yen  jag  jean  haggard  hat  hang 
hinder  hinge  hog  honey  havoc  hideous  hiatus 
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CRITICISM,  SUGGESTION,  AND  ADVICE 

•  Edited  by  CHARLES  E.  BELLATTY 

Head,  Department  of  Advertising 
College  of  Business  Administration 
Boston  University,  Boston 


''WE  THOUGHT  WE'D  SAVE" 

An  Article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  January  1  I 

Reviewed  by  EVEREH  W.  LORD 


HOLI.VW'OOD  seems  to  have  an  effect  all 
its  own  on  people  who  work  there — or 
are  paid  tor  working.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  William  Hazlett 
Upson,  creator  of  that  star  among  salesmen, 
Alexanda-  Botts,  told  us  why  a  Hollywood 
contract  drives  a  man  crazy;  nearly  every  day 
we  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the  conduct 
Ixjrdering  on  insanity,  frolicsome  or  fatal,  of 
some  movie  performer;  and  in  this  article  we 
have  a  picture  of  I  lollywood-contract  money 
madness. 

What  would  you  do  if  your  income  were 
suddenly  multiplied  by  three  or  four  and  you 
were  transplanted  to  such  a  world  as  that  of 
the  movie  capital  ?  Probably  just  about  what 
this  couple  did.  You  would  plan  to  save  a 
lot  of  it — and  you  would  find  the  most  of  it 
slipping  through  your  fingers,  leaving  little 
of  tangible  value  behind. 

It  is  easy  to  make  plans,  easier  still  to  make 
resolutions;  but  it  requires  stern  determina¬ 
tion  to  adhere  to  your  plans  and  keep  your 
resolutions.  Plans  and  resolutions  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  success;  but  neither  should  be  made, 
except  tentatively,  without  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  conditions,  for  conditions  un¬ 
known  may  make  the  best-laid  plans  un¬ 
workable  and  the  sincerest  resolutions  im¬ 
practicable. 

Yet  once  conditions  are  known,  only  a 
lackwit  will  fail  to  plan  and  resolve — just  as 
this  couple  finally  found  a  way,  through  in¬ 
telligent  planning,  to  compel  themselves  to 
save.  Perhaps  no  better  route  to  security  can 
be  found  than  that  suggested  here — the  obli¬ 
gating  of  oneself  for  the  purchase  of  such 
tangible  property  as  a  house,  or  the  buying  of 
insurance  or  annuities. 


Thrift  is  still  a  virtue.  Thrift  must  be 
relative,  but  it  cannot  be  cast  into  the  discard, 
and  common  sense  in  spending  is  its  first  and 
most  important  component. 

Questions 

1.  Explain  the  high  cost  of  water  in  Hollywood. 

2.  What  is  a  “bellwether”?  How  is  the  term  used 
metaphorically? 

3.  Explain  the  expression  ‘‘stratospheric  explorers 
who  live  in  the  fabulous  900  block.” 

4.  What  would  be  the  effect  on:  (a)  local  busi¬ 
ness  conditions;  and  {b)  general  prosperity — if  all 
high-salaried  people  reduced  their  expenditures  to 
one-half  of  their  income  and  saved  (not  by  hoard¬ 
ing)  the  remainder? 

"SHOWMAN" 

•  Reviewed  by  WILLIAM  G.  HOFFMAN 

(Saturday  Evening  Post,  January  11) 

WHERE  but  in  America  can  you  find 
such  a  saga  of  melodrama  and  tragedy 
— of  the  boisterous,  the  reckless,  the  crude, 
the  courageous;  of  sinning  and  suffering  and 
renewing — as  you  get  in  the  life  of  William 
A.  Brady?  And,  past  seventy,  he  is  still  do¬ 
ing  business — not  at  the  old  stand,  perhaps, 
because  he  seldom  allowed  the  old  stand  to 
acquire  much  age.  He  tells  his  story  in  the 
Post  with  a  humor  and  a  gusto  that  are 
irresistible. 

This  first  installment  gives  you  a  breath  of 
the  rugged  individualism  of  the  seventies  and 
eighties.  This  simpler,  bolder,  freer,  heartier 
age  had  its  defects,  but  it  had  a  romance  and 
a  spur  to  action  that  gave  America  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  quality. 
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'TOBACCO  WORM'' 

•  Reviewed  by  F.  ALLEN  BURT 

(Saturday  Evening  Post,  January  11) 

WEAVE  with  well-chosen  words  and 
deft  portraiture  the  people  of  an  un¬ 
usual  locale  into  a  brief,  hour-or-two  series  of 
events  with  cataclysmic  effects  on  the  lives  of 
the  principal  actors,  and  you  have  a  Saturday 
Evening  Post  story,  of  which  “Tobacco 
Worm”  is  typical.  The  unfoldment  of  such 
a  story  needs  little  action;  the  conflict  is 
subtle;  and  the  framework,  or  plot,  is  well 
concealed — if  it  really  exists. 

“Tobacco  Worm”  gives  a  crisp  picture  of 
life  on  a  Southern  plantation — minus  the  old- 
time  romance.  We  “warm  up”  to  the  whole¬ 


some  simplicity  and  strength  of  the  Deacons, 
and  of  Kale;  and  while  we  hate  to  admit  it,  I 
we  take  a  not-unforgivable  delight  in  the  r  , 
downfall  of  the  “city  slicker”  who  “didn’t  f  c 

rightly  belong,”  so  “held  on  to  the  wrong  i  1 
thing.”  *■ 

Ruth  Hurr  Sanborn  knows  her  South,  her  • 

tobacco  curing,  and  her  mules.  I 

Questions  ' 

1.  How  docs  the  author  achieve  unity  of  impres¬ 
sion  in  this  story? 

2.  List  the  conflicts  witli  which  the  chief  charac¬ 
ters  arc  faced,  and  which  arc  used  to  heij'hten  the 
interest  in  the  story. 

3.  Who  is  the  real  “hero”  of  “Tobacco  Worm”? 

4.  Would  the  story  have  been  as  plausible  had 
Prior  won  Rancie’s  love?  Stack  up  the  reasons  for 
and  against  such  an  ending  before  you  decide. 

5.  Write  the  plot  of  this  story  in  about  150  wonls. 


STUDYING  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  THE  POST 

(Saturday  Evening  Post,  January  11) 


•  With  CHARLES  and  RUTH  BELLAHY 


LET’S  work  in  from  the  back  of  the  magazine. 

The  back  cover  misses  an  opportunity  to  use 
strong  gaze  rhythm  to  sell  more  Coca-Cola.  The 
red  circle  should  be  in  the  spot  at  the  right  of  the 
picture  to  which  our  eyes  naturally  go  as  we  look 
to  see  what  the  models  are  doing.  Changing  the 
circle  over  to  the  right  will  bring  about  another  im¬ 
provement  in  that  the  dress-goods  and  the  standard 
of  the  sign  announcing  the  sale  will  then  help  the 
headline  more  than  they  help  it  now.  And  the 
river  at  the  right  of  the  headline  will  not  pull  so 
hard  against  the  text.  Ray  Noble’s  portrait  would 
be  worth  a  lot  more  if  Ray  were  looking  at  the  text 
of  the  advertisement. 

Use  the  Rivers 

Pace  107.  The  Chrysler  advertisement  uses  gaze 
rhythm  efficiently  and  uses  rivers  carelessly.  Beauti¬ 
ful  decorations  unify  the  page. 

Beautiful  and  Appropriate 

Page  105.  Observe  how  the  sunlight  brightens 
the  foreground  of  the  reproduction  of  the  painting. 
This  is  an  able  use  of  colors  to  attract  favorable 
attention.  The  movement  in  the  picture  helps  to 
carry  us  to  the  text.  Except  for  the  highlights  on 
the  tree-trunks  the  whole  composition  leads  us 
down  the  page.  The  decorations  and  the  trade¬ 
mark  help  to  achieve  unity. 

Sae  following  page  for  contest  announcement. 


Study  the  Lighting 

Page  99.  It  will  be  hard  for  any  reader  to  pass  by  the 
lifelike  portrait,  the  brilliant  lighting,  and  the  ap¬ 
pealing  headline  of  the  Bankers  Life  Company  adver¬ 
tisement.  The  large  portrait  is  not  the  only  inter¬ 
esting  one  on  the  page.  Many  attractive  individuals 
make  up  the  crowd.  Text  and  coujion  will  repay 
study.  The  layout  divides  the  page  into  pleasing 
sections.  One  of  the  rivers  flows  off  the  page  when 
it  might  just  as  well  carry  us  to  the  name  of  the 
company. 

Full  of  Power 

Page  94.  The  V’aseline  arlvertisement  hits  hard  on 
first  sight,  holds  together  well,  and  uses  its  rivers  to 
advantage.  The  text  is  sjx'cific  and  lively  and  the 
tvfHjgraphy  inviting. 

Slight  Change  Would  Help  Greatly 

Page  83.  Here  the  gaze  of  the  figures  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  focuses  attention  upon  the  man  to  whom  the 
headline  and  the  text  refer.  The  ellipse  leads  to  the 
headline,  but  the  rectangle  does  not  help  the  text. 
A  large  initial  letter  might  well  reach  up  across  the 
base  of  the  rectangle.  The  rivers  help  the  Penn 
Mutual — as  they  should. 

Red,  Yellow,  Blue  and  Black! 

Page  80.  The  lifelike  reproduction  of  the  natural 
color  photograph  of  the  girl  in  the  Niblets  adver¬ 
tisement  is  the  making  of  this  page. 
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Orderly,  Unified,  Businesslike 

Pace  77.  If  you  hunt  lon>{  enou^jh,  you  will  find 
that  the  Southern  ('alifi)rnia  a<lvertisement  consists 
of  24  separate  elements.  'I  here  are  three  long  head¬ 
lines,  ten  illustrations,  ten  blocks  of  ty|>e  and  a 
coupon.  Nevertheless  the  page  is  not  s|X)tty,  not 
noticeably  unbalanced,  not  irritatingly  crowded,  not 
jumpy.  The  page  is  orderly,  unified,  attractive  and 
businesslike.  All  it  needs  to  win  the  blue  ribbon 
[  you  have  just  been  admiring  is  a  baseline. 

I 

'  Learn  from  fhe  "Posf"  Ads 

In  our  comments  we  have  intentionally  laid  stress 
uiion  gaze  rhythm  or  eye  movement,  balance, 
1  unity,  efficient  use  of  rivers  or  channels  of  white 

[  space,  effective  use  of  colors,  and  freedom  from  con- 

I  fusion  through  crowiling  or  the  use  of  clashing  ele¬ 

ments  in  a  layout. 

This  emphasis  on  certain  iipiiortant  details  should 
help  you  to  learn  more  from  the  other  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  Post. 

'  As  you  work  along,  page  by  page,  through  our 
J  favorite  weekly,  you  may  be  able  not  only  to  learn 

I  about  advertising,  but  to  win  a  prize  and  a  four- 

color  Certificate  of  Proficiency  that  will  set  you  up 
j  from  the  crowd  like  The  Man  With  the  Nose  (page 

I  99). 

'  Between  the  last  atlvertisement  that  we  describeil 
I  (page  77)  anil  the  front  cover  of  the  Post  for  Jan¬ 

uary  11,  you  should  be  able  to  find  ciuarter-page  or 
larger  advertisements  which  conspicttously  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  prize  contests  which  arc  an- 
'  nounced  in  this  isMie  of  the  Hi.sivess  Kducation 

WoRi  u. 

Problems  in  the  Advertisements 

.  (Saturday  F.vcnlnn  Post,  February  8) 

J  1.  Name  three  advertisements  in  the  February  8 
Post  that  use  gaze  rhythm  (eye  movement,  gaz.c 
direction)  efficiently,  and  state  which  one  you  re¬ 
gard  as  the  most  (xiwerful  pictorially. 

2.  Name  three  ailvertisements  that  use  gaze 
i  rhythm  inefficiently,  and  express  your  opinion  as  to 
i  which  one  is  the  weakest,  [lictorially. 

1  3.  Name  three  advertisements  whose  layouts  bal- 

ance,  and  state  which  one  you  think  is  the  best  ex- 
j  ample  of  any  form  of  balance. 

\  4.  Name  three  advertisements  that  are  top-heavy 

or  one-siiled,  anil  state  which  you  regard  as  most 
unbalanced. 

f.  Name  four  advertisements  that  use  “rivers” 
to  advantage,  and  say  which  one  obtains  most  bene¬ 
fit  from  rivers. 

6.  Name  three  advertisements  that  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  rivers,  and  give  your  opinion  as  to 
which  ailvertiscmcnt  loses  most  through  leaks  in  its 
layout. 

7.  Name  five  advertisements  that  use  colors  effi¬ 


ciently,  and  select  one  as  the  best  example  of  sales¬ 
manship  through  the  use  of  colors. 

8.  Name  one  advertisement  that  uses  colors  to 
little  or  no  ailvantage  and  tell  why  you  think  so. 

I  There  may  not  be  one;  these  iiuestions  arc  made 
out  before  we  see  the  Post. — C.  E.  /J.) 

9.  Name  four  advertisements  that  are  ginxl  ex¬ 
amples  of  unity  and  state  which  one  is  best  unified. 

10.  Name  two  advertisements  that  have  spotty, 
jumpy,  disconnecteil,  or  otherwise  not  unifieil  ar¬ 
rangements  of  display  features.  Which  one  is 
Weakest? 

11.  Name  four  advertisements  that  are  over¬ 
crowded  with  display  elements.  Which  is  most  like¬ 
ly  to  turn  readers  away? 

12.  Name  two  advertisements  in  which  open 
space  has  been  arrangeil  pleasingly,  and  explain  your 
selection. 

Contest  for  Students  and  Teachers 

For  the  best  letter  written  by  a  teacher  in  answer 
to  the  fourth  question  on  page  487,  H.t.W.  will 
award  $2;  for  the  best  stuilent’s  letter,  $2. 

For  the  best  teacher’s  letter  answering  the  first 
four  questions  about  “Tobacco  Worm,”  page  488, 
B.K.W.  will  award  $1;  for  the  best  student’s  letter, 
$1. 

A  prize  of  $1  also  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  submit  the  best  answer  to  the  fifth  ques¬ 
tion  about  “Tobacco  W’orm.” 

Prizes  of  $1  are  offered  to  teachers  and  to  students 
for  the  best  answer  to  each  of  the  twelve  problems 
afwiut  advertisements  listed  almve. 

A  prize  of  $5  will  go  to  the  writer  of  the  bright¬ 
est  comment  accompanying  the  entire  set  of  twelve 
answers  to  the  advertisement  problems. 

Duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  every  instance 
in  case  of  a  tie. 

Fach  answer  is  to  apixar  on  a  separate  sheet  of 
pajKT,  bearing  the  number  of  the  question.  Con¬ 
testant’s  name,  address,  and  school  must  a|)jx'ar  on 
each  entry.  Entries  must  be  received  in  Boston 
not  later  than  Friilay  noon,  February  28. 

Each  winner  will  also  receive  a  Cxrtificatc  of 
Proficiency  painted  in  four  colors.  Print  your  name 
as  you  would  wish  it  to  appear  on  your  certificate. 

Address:  ('harles  1'..  B-llatty,  ‘i2‘>  Hoylston  Street. 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Awards  in  December  Contest 

'I'EACHERS; 

First  Prize,  $10;  Sist  r  Mary  Fidelis,  F.C.J.,  St. 
Patrick’s  High  School,  Pi  avidence,  Rhinle  Island. 

Second  Prize,  $5;  Mar  '  Williamson,  (Central  High 
schiMil,  Sioux  (aty,  Iowa 

Honorable  Mention:  Azelie  Smith,  Okolona  Pub¬ 
lic  SchiKils,  Okolona,  MisAissippi;  (Jrace  V.  Feather, 
l.ancaster  Business  C'ollege,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania; 
Rose  M.  C'.onway,  Harltord  Public  High  School, 
Hartford,  (amnecticut. 
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STUDENTS: 

FiRiT  Prize,  $S:  Joseph  M.  Smith,  Lincoln  Eve¬ 
ning  School,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

Second  Prize,  $3:  Bob  Sprenger,  Lincoln  High 
School,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Honorable  Mention,  $1  each:  .M.  Stein,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa;  S.  P.  Carey,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

Editorial  Puzzles 

(Courtesy  of  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

•  We  recommend  the  use  of  these  editorial  puzzles 
for  classrcHim  or  home  work  in  F.nglish,  advertising 
or  journalism.  College  students  who  intend  to  write 
for  publication  should  catch  all  the  errors.  Teachers 
who  wish  to  see  the  official  corrections  as  they 
appeared  in  the  Monitor  should  send  a  self-addressed 
envelojie  to  Professor  Bellatty,  in  Boston. 

Students;  Please  edit  the  following  paragraphs: 

1.  The  teacher  who  everybody  thought  to  be  a 
jiretty  blond,  always  asked  evry  beginer,  as  well  as 
certain  advanced  jiupils  to  play  a  obligato  in  order 
to  guage  their  ability.  Tins  was  very  unique  and 
worthwhile. 

2.  Even  only  though  one  yatch  in  a  hundred 
that  uses  gasaline  motors  can  tra\cl  at  the  rate  of 
30  knots  an  hour,  this  could  do  it  easy,  and  down 
on  the  lake  where  the  river  had  overflown  it  beat 
this  time. 

3.  This  is  in  acknowledgement  of  reciept  of  the 
green  woman's  dress,"  she  wrote.  It  sure  is  a  more 
practical  gift  than  a  boquet.  It  is  a  case  where  my 
need  was  met  and  I  hope  someday  1  will  be  able 
to  pass  it  along”. 

One  for  Mr.  Frailey 

How  many  sales  would  you  make  if  you  tried 
face-to-face  selling  with  the  sort  of  sales  talk  thou¬ 
sands  of  correspondents  feel  they  must  use  to  make 
their  letters  “businesslike”.’  Listen  to  this  imaginary 
voice : 

“In  re  your  inquiry,  would  state  for  your  infor¬ 
mation  in  regards  to  said  necktie  that  same  is  one 
of  a  large  lot  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  advise  was 
purchased  of  recent  date  under  the  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  our  neckwear  buyer,  Mr.  T.  Alfonso  Katz. 

“In  view  of  the  above,  rest  assured  that  attached 
sample  of  said  same  which  the  present  salesman 
begs  leave  to  hand  you  herewith  is  absolutely  the 
last  word  in  the  matter. 

“Due  to  the  fact  that  said  merchandise  is  hand¬ 
made,  smart,  fully  lined,  smart,  reenforced,  smart, 
and  reversible  and  is  an  exact  replica  of  a  similar 
piece  of  neckwear  that  very  recently  we  availed  our¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  designing  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  neck  of  the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  this  great  country  of  ours,  we  urge 
your  prompt  reply. 

“Price  of  this  product  is  $2.50  F.O.B.  this  counter. 
If  goods  meet  with  your  approval  please  be  so  kind 


and  notify  us  in  order  that  we  may  herewith  for¬ 
ward  same  to  you  under  separate  cover. 

“Thanking  you  for  your  patronage  of  the  past 
and  hoping  you  will  favor  us  with  your  valued  fa¬ 
vors  at  your  earliest  convenience  should  you  be  in 
the  market  for  shirtings  or  other  smart  accessories — 
Hey!  What’s  the  big  idea  of  slamming  the  door?" 

Corrected  Enslish 

•  JOHN  WALTER  SULLIVAN 

A  SENTENCE  WITH  "IT” 

“It's  many  other  go<Kl  |X)ints  however  cjuite  coun¬ 
teract  this  defect." 

C^errected:  Its  many  gcHnl  jxrints  comiiensate  for 
this  defect. 

Reason:  The  ixissessive  form  of  the  pronoun  it  is 
its,  without  the  apostrophe.  Written  with  an  ajxis- 
trophe  It’s  is  a  contraction  of  “it  is.” 

Other  is  omitted  in  the  expression  "its  many  other 
good  points”  because  the  writer  of  the  original  sen¬ 
tence  is  evidently  comparing  “many  gcKxI  jKiints" 
with  a  bad  point  rather  than  with  another  grxxl  point. 

Counteract  means  to  act  in  opposition  to. 

Compensate  means  to  makje  up  for. 

UNITY  AND  COHERENCE 

“First  shipments  have  arrived  and  to  our  custom¬ 
ers  who  would  buy  neckwear  made  of  these  silks, 
we  urge  you  to  reply  promptly.” 

Corrected:  First  shipments  have  arrived,  and  we 
urge  our  customers  to  reply  promptly. 

Reason:  In  the  original  sentence  Unity  was  vio¬ 
lated  by  the  change  of  subject,  and  Coherence  was 
violated  by  the  fact  that  the  phrase  “to  our  custom¬ 
ers”  was  grammatically  attached  to  the  verb  reply. 

WHY  NOT? 

“Dear  Sir; 

“I  desire  to  write  on  the  “  ‘difference  between 
gambling  and  business.’  I 

“Gambling  is  a  procedure  .  .  .” 

Corrected:  The  first  sentence  of  the  foregoing 
letter  states  the  obvious.  The  letter  should  begin  with 
"Gambling  is  a  procedure.  ...” 

ANTECEDENT 

"There  is  thus  a  transfer  of  wealth  which  is  no 
benefit  to  society."  ^ 

Corrected:  There  is  thus  a  transfer  of  wealth  and 
such  a  transfer  does  not  benefit  society. 

Or 

There  is  thus  a  transfer  of  wealth,  a  factor  which 
does  not  benefit  society. 

Reason:  The  antecedent  of  a  relative  pronoun  may  1 
be  a  word  or  a  group  of  words,  but  if  the  sentence 
contains  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  which  might  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  antecedent,  the  sentence  should  be  re¬ 
cast  or  the  group  of  words  should  be  repeated  in 
some  form. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING 
TRANSCRIPTION 


•  LILLIAN  BURNS 

Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 
State  College  of  Washington 
Pullman,  Washington 

WE  realize  that  high  school  teachers  are 
obliged  to  give  what  practice  in 
transcription  they  can,  and  give  it  under 
varying  conditions  and  handicaps.  A  super¬ 
vised  transcription  period,  with  each  student 
responsible  for  his  own  work,  accomplishes 
a  great  deal  more  than  a  hit-or-miss  hour 
with  the  student  starting  over  whenever  he 
pleases,  copying  from  a  rough  draft  of  his 
shorthand  notes,  or  filling  in  his  notes  from 
another  student’s  work. 

The  first  practice  in  transcription  should  be 
from  shorthand  plates.  The  student  should 
have  confidence  in  his  ability  to  read  the 
plate  before  he  starts  to  type.  The  first  few 
times  he  transcribes  from  shorthand  plate,  he 
might  use  double  space  and  a  sixty-  or  sev¬ 
enty-space  line,  but  as  soon  as  he  is  at  ease 
in  the  transposition  of  shorthand  notes  to  the 
typewriter,  he  should  begin  to  think  of  at¬ 
tractive  letter-form  arrangement. 

When,  after  practice  of  this  sort,  he  is 
ready  to  transcribe  from  his  own  notes,  he 
should  be  allowed  at  first  to  read  them 
through  to  acquire  ease  and  continuity  in 
transcribing.  During  this  silent  reading  of 
his  notes,  the  student  should  put  in  para¬ 
graph  and  other  punctuation  marks,  and 
verify  spelling  as  far  as  he  has  time. 

All  Students  Begin  Transcription  Together 

No  one  student  should  begin  to  transcribe 
until  the  teacher  is  ready  for  all  to  begin. 
The  faster  readers  may  read  over  their  notes 
more  than  once.  Any  tendency  to  insert 
longhand  words  in  shorthand  notes  should 
be  stopped,  unless  the  word  is  an  unusual 
proper  name  or  a  new  technical  term. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  student  gains  much, 
at  this  point,  by  having  the  shorthand  notes 


Programs  differ  with  classes,  but 
definite  plans  can  be  developed  For 
improved  teaching  of  transcription 

reread  by  the  teacher  or  other  pupils,  and 
correcting  or  filling  in  his  own  notes,  where 
necessary.  It  is  better  to  give  the  dictation 
at  a  rate  slow  enough  for  the  major  portion 
of  the  class  to  get  it,  than  for  the  weaker 
students  to  depend  upon  someone  else  to 
bolster  up  their  poorly  written  outlines. 

Efficient  Division  of  Time  Allowance 

Before  taking  up  a  discussion  of  the  dicta¬ 
tion  class,  let  us  discuss  the  division  of  time 
in  a  high  school  class  between  recitation  and 
transcription.  If  the  students  have  had  a  half 
year  of  typing  before  taking  any  shorthand, 
transcription  from  shorthand  notes  may  be¬ 
gin  after  four  to  six  weeks  of  shorthand  in¬ 
struction.  In  such  case,  start  with  sentences 
and  simple  letters  on  the  first  two  chapters 
of  the  Manual,  using  the  typewriters  one  day 
a  week.  In  most  high  schools,  typing  and 
shorthand  are  begun  at  the  same  time.  In 
such  case,  the  student  had  better  have  his 
typing  technique  established  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  transcribe  from  his  shorthand  notes, 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  transcription 
is  recommended  to  begin  with  the  second 
semester’s  work  in  shorthand. 

If  there  are  five  periods  a  week  for  short¬ 
hand,  devote  only  one  of  these  periods  a  week 
to  supervised  transcription,  until  the  short¬ 
hand  theory  is  completed.  Of  course,  more 
time  would  he  to  the  advantage  of  the 
transcript,  but  until  the  theory  is  covered,  it 
does  not  seem  wise  to  take  more  class  time 
for  transcribing.  If  you  can  also  require  a 
certain  number  of  transcriptions  done  outside 
of  class,  and  get  the  student  to  work  on  his 
own  responsibility,  so  much  the  better. 

In  our  classes,  we  require  a  minimum 
number  of  outside  transcriptions  from  each 
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student,  and  oiler  additional  credit  for  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  more  than  the  minimum. 
Until  the  students  are  able  to  take  dictation 
at  alx)ut  one  humlreil  wortls  a  minute,  this 
outside  transcription  work  consists  of  five- 
minute  articles  which  have  iK’en  dictated 
during  the  class  period.  I'his  makes  their 
outside  transcription  work  ccjuivalent  in 
length  to  that  graded  in  class.  I'hat  is,  ma¬ 
terial  transcribed  in  class  is  dictated  at  sixty 
words  |x*r  minute  for  five  minutes,  eighty 
words  for  five  minutes,  and  so  on,  defend¬ 
ing  upon  the  speed  ability  of  the  class. 
Hence,  material  for  outside  transcription  is 
given  in  the  same  allotments  to  keep  it  uni¬ 
form  in  length.  When  the  student  is  able 
to  take  dictation  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed,  he 
may  take  sermons,  class  lectures,  assembly 
speeches,  or  radio  talks,  for  outside  trans¬ 
cription  credit.  These  run  approximately 
400,  500,  or  600  words  in  length,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  articles  the  student  is 
transcribing  in  class  at  that  time. 

Proper  Business  Habits  from  the  Start 

The  more  businesslike  habits  and  attitudes 
a  student  acquires  in  the  shorthand  class,  the 
more  quickly  he  can  pass  out  of  the  novice 
class  when  he  gets  in  an  office. 

For  this  reason,  carry  out  good  notebook 
and  letter  technique,  such  as;  Dating  the 
notebook  every  day;  drawing  a  line  at  the 
end  of  a  dictation;  drawing  a  line  through 
transcribed  notes;  placing  the  transcribed 
notes  underneath  a  rubber  band;  writing 
through  the  notebook  on  the  nearest  page 
and  then  reversing  the  book  to  fill  the 
other  side  of  the  page.  Also,  in  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  period,  use  letterheads  for  letters  and 
plain  paper  for  articles;  complete  a  two-page 
letter  on  plain  paper  and  use  a  profier  nota¬ 
tion  for  the  heading  of  the  second  sheet;  in¬ 
dicate  enclosures  or  anything  to  be  mailed 
separately. 

In  line  with  businesslike  procedure,  it 
seems  better  to  allow  erasing  in  the  trans¬ 
cription  class,  and  not  to  tolerate  untidy, 
poorly  arranged  work,  or  strike-overs. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  in  starting  a  shorthand 
class,  to  devote  two  or  three  periods  to  show¬ 
ing  the  pupils  how  to  study.  Sometimes 


better  results  are  obtained  if  this  siqxrvised  I  j. 
study  is  done  once  or  twice,  and  then  re-  ,  ^ 
peated  a  week  or  two  later  for  the  benefit  of  i  ^ 
those  who  do  not  seem  to  follow  the  plan 
vou  think  most  tlesirable. 

\ 

Dic+afion  Pracfice  and  Mind-Training 

I 

In  making  an  assignment  for  dictation 
practice,  have  the  students  go  through  the 
letters  or  article  first  and  underscore  lightly 
all  the  phrases  and  words  which  you  feel 
need  special  practice.  These  words  and 
phrases  should  be  practiced  in  groups  of 
three  or  four  different  outlines,  rather  than 
one  outline  at  a  time  repeated  for  several  I 
lines.  Then,  take  the  sentences  which  ap-  I 
pear  to  need  the  most  practice  and  see  how  I 
many  words  can  be  carried  in  the  mind,  r 
Write,  three  or  lour  times,  as  much  of  the  ^ 
sentence  as  can  be  retained,  training  the  f 
students,  by  degrees,  to  carry  twenty-five 
or  more  words  in  the  mind.  Cover  the 
assigned  lesson  in  this  manner,  working  back 
to  the  simplest  sentences.  Tell  the  students 
at  what  rates  you  expect  to  dictate  the  as¬ 
signment  so  that  they  may  have  it  dictated 
to  them  at  one  or  more  of  these  rates  when 
they  have  finished  their  home  practice.  1 

It  Is  a  good  plan  to  dictate  practiced  ma-  I 
terial  about  twenty  words  a  minute  faster 
than  the  rate  at  which  the  students  can  take 
new  material.  When  they  are  taking  prac¬ 
ticed  material  at  eighty,  they  can  take  new 
material  at  sixty  or  a  little  faster,  dejxnding  , 
upon  the  difficulty  of  the  material.  f 

In  the  dictation  class,  a  period  or  two  each 
week  devoted  to  a  review  assignment  of 
theory  principles  will  be  of  great  benefit. 

We  give  this  theory  review  twice  a  week 
throughout  the  third  semester  of  shorthand. 
The  shorthand  Manual  and  “5,000  Most- 
Used  Shorthand  Forms”  are  supplemented  I 
by  word  lists  of  similar  w'ords,  proportion 
drills,  words  confused  in  rapid  writing, 
phrase  lists,  and  phrase  sentences. 

Does  the  shorthand  teacher  allow  the  class 
to  drag  or  become  slow  and  stupid.?  One 
way  of  keeping  the  class  alert  is  to  have  two  ' 
measuring  standards.  Two  class  standards  i 
cannot  be  carried  out  successfully  with  all  I 
types  of  work,  but  in  transcription,  two  I 
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rates  of  dictation  can  be  used  on  two  new 
articles  dictated;  one  letter  may  have  a  more 
difficult  vocabulary  than  the  other.  If  the 
practiced  material  is  dictated  at  80  and  100 
words  a  minute,  the  two  articles  for  trans¬ 
cription  could  be  dictated  at  60  and  72,  or 
72  and  80.  For  instance,  on  the  new  ma¬ 
terial  the  dictation  rates  may  run  at  60  and 
72,  and  72  and  80,  80  and  92,  92  and  100, 
and  so  on. 

Dictation  that  Helps  All  Students 

The  next  day,  when  the  papers  are  re¬ 
turned,  after  giving  the  harder  words  and 
phrases  for  shorthand  review,  the  faster 
material  may  be  re-dictated  for  the  slower 
students,  while  those  who  have  transcribed 
the  article  creditably  the  day  before  may 
observe  their  mistakes  or  take  the  dictation 
again  to  achieve  greater  facility  in  writing 
and  to  improve  their  notes. 

When  this  transcribed  work  is  returned  to 
the  students,  place  on  the  Iward  any  words 
or  phrases  which  have  been  written  incor¬ 
rectly  and  have  these  practiced  before  the 
work  is  re-dictated.  If  a  student  transcril'icd 
“and”  for  “for”;  “cause”  for  “consideration”; 
“he  had”  for  “he  would”;  or  made  similar 
errors  because  of  poor  writing,  have  him 
practice  the  two  outlines. 

Start  the  class  period  with  a  warming  up 
exercise,  such  as  words  and  phrases  from 
the  assigned  lesson.  With  these,  dictate 
derivative  forms,  similar  words,  and  words 
confused  in  rapid  writing  because  of  pro¬ 
portion.  In  this  way,  principles  other  than 
those  in  the  lesson  will  be  reviewed.  A  test 
to  check  shorthand  theory  should  be  given 
once  a  week,  or  oftener. 

When  the  class  is  transcribing  to  test  abil¬ 
ity  to  take  shorthand  at  a  certain  speed,  al¬ 
low  no  communication  between  students  and 
tell  them  none  of  the  context  when  the  dicta¬ 
tion  is  finished.  But  show  the  student  how 
to  reason  about  poorly  written  notes  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  he  read  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
to  get  the  thought  to  see  if  he  can  supply 
the  word;  have  him  go  through  the  motion 
of  writing  the  word  again;  or  ask  him  what 
letters  he  is  calling  the  word.  If  the  out¬ 
line  is  so  poorly  written  that  none  of 'these 


suggestions  helps  the  student,  he  must  leave 
a  blank  in  his  notes. 

The  student  receives  a  lower  grade  on  a 
paper  on  which  there  is  a  spelling  error,  even 
though  the  paper  may  be  perfect  otherwise. 
He  is  also  told  that  a  foolish  statement  in 
context  warrants  a  lower  grade  and  is  a  re¬ 
flection  on  his  good  sense.  Erasures  must 
be  inconspicuous;  strike-overs,  finger  prints, 
uneven  touch,  jumped  capitals,  or  poor  ar¬ 
rangement  are  not  acceptable. 

The  class,  whenever  possible,  should  trans¬ 
cribe  to  a  stop  w'atch,  so  that  the  student, 
when  he  has  proof-read  his  work  and  turned 
it  in,  may  get  his  rate  of  transcription.  This 
rate  is  compared  w'ith  his  straight  typing 
rate.  To  be  comparable,  the  rates  should 
be  based  on  material  of  the  same  syllabic 
intensity.  The  rates  should  then  not  differ 
more  than  ten  to  fifteen  words.  But  if  the 
transcription  material  is  of  an  unfamiliar 
nature,  if  the  student  is  a  poor  speller,  or  if 
the  shorthand  notes  are  hard  to  read,  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  as  much  as  twenty  or 
thirty  words  a  minute  between  straight  copy¬ 
ing  speed  and  transcription  speed. 

The  transcription  rate  will  also  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  time  the  student  is  given 
to  read  his  notes  before  beginning  to  trans¬ 
cribe,  on  his  understanding  of  the  material, 
on  the  simplicity  of  the  sentence  structure. 
Because  of  the  many  factors  which  will  in¬ 
crease  or  retard  the  transcription  rate,  it  is 
impossible  to  compare  the  transcription  rates 
required  by  different  teachers. 

Maintaining  Interest  Through  Variety 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  varying  the 
class  procedure  so  that  neither  teacher  nor 
class  will  fall  into  a  rut.  Here  are  a  few 
suggestions: 

Hold  the  stop  watch  on  a  student’s  recita¬ 
tion  and  give  him  his  reading  time,  cither 
in  the  number  of  words  he  read  in  a  minute, 
or  how  many  seconds  it  took  him  to  read 
one  hundred  words.  One  hundred  words 
in  so  many  seconds  is  easier  to  calculate. 

Have  two  students  of  comparable  ability 
read  aloud  together  to  see  which  one  can 
read  the  faster,  and  whether,  under  such 
conditions,  each  depends  on  himself. 
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When  a  student  is  reading  his  own  notes, 
call  on  someone  else  if  he  hesitates  or  makes 
a  mistake.  This  emphasizes  to  the  reader 
that  he  has  made  a  mistake  and  makes  him 
more  alert.  If  a  student  does  not  read  read¬ 
ily,  ask  him  to  read  aloud  at  home  from  his 
practiced  notes. 

The  Blackboard  As  a  Teaching  Aid 

The  habit  of  passing  about  the  class  look¬ 
ing  at  the  work,  calling  attention  to  poor 
outlines  and  commending  good  ones,  makes 
the  students  more  alert  to  improve  their 
shorthand  outlines.  Most  students  profit  by 
having  their  attention  called  to  specific  out¬ 
lines.  Blacklx)ard  illustrations  are  always  of 
value  and  the  teacher  should  use  this  visual 
aid  freely  in  teaching. 

The  student’s  ease  in  writing  shorthand 
will  be  increased  by  suggestions  on  posture, 
arrangement  of  materials  on  desk,  methods 
of  turning  pages,  and  the  way  the  pen  is 
held.  Notice  whether  he  keeps  hand  control 
by  filling  up  the  lines  w'ith  notes;  whether 
he  is  losing  time  by  moving  his  pen  in  the 
air  before  writing  the  next  word;  how  much 
space  he  leaves  between  outlines;  and 
whether  he  should  improve  the  proportion, 
slant  or  size  of  his  notes. 

One  day  a  week,  test  ability  to  turn  out 
mailable  letters.  Allow  thirty  minutes  to 
write  three  letters  of  110  to  130  words  each, 
each  properly  arranged  on  a  letterhead.  The 
three  letters  must  be  signable  to  receive  any 
credit.  Five  letters  are  dictated,  and  the 
extra  letters  which  the  student  completes  in 
the  time  limit  in  a  mailable  manner  are 
credited  on  a  second  group  of  three  letters. 
At  the  end  of  the  term  the  student  is  given 
a  summary  of  the  number  of  times  he  has 
had  mailable  work.  This  information  is 
also  a  basis  on  which  to  recommend  stu¬ 
dents  for  positions. 

On  days  when  the  class  is  doing  mailable 
work,  I  help  them  with  their  notes,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  as  this  would  have  to  be  done  in  an 
office.  If  they  ask  me  a  foolish  question, 
such  as,  “Did  you  say,  ‘Yours  truly,’ or  ‘Yours 
very  truly?’’’ — I  say,  “Would  you  ask  your 
employer  in  an  office  that  question;  would 
it  make  any  difference  which  was  used?’’ 


T  hus,  I  try  to  train  them  not  to  ask  ques 
rions  which  they  can  answer  for  thcmselvcsJ 
Occasionally,  give  an  article  which  is 
graded  on  the  basis  of  mailable,  usable,  or  I 
rewrite.  It  is  mailable  if  it  is  correct  as  it 
is  turned  in;  it  is  usable  if  the  student  can 
correct  it  in  two  or  three  places  and  thus' 
make  it  mailable;  otherwise,  it  has  no  value 
and  has  to  be  rewritten.  If  it  has  to  be  cor¬ 
rected,  the  student  takes  his  paper  and  make 
the  corrections,  to  prove  that  he  can  make 
it  mailable.  This  proves  to  him  that  few 
mistakes  can  be  corrected  with  satisfactory 
results  after  the  paper  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  machine. 
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Methods  of  Varying  Class  Work  jlol 
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Sometimes  dictate  an  article,  have  it  read  rai 
back,  or  let  the  students  correct  their  own 
notes,  depending  on  the  speed  at  which  it  on 
was  dictated,  and  then  collect  the  notes  and  |  th( 
give  them  out  for  transcription  a  week  or  I  wi 
two  later.  This  serves  as  good  practice  inl|o 
reading  cold  notes.  ar 

For  variety,  transcribing  the  notes  of  an-  id 
other  student  is  good  practice.  The  student  h( 
has  to  have  complete  notes  in  such  case.  If  i 
the  transcriber  cannot  read  the  notes,  the  I  d( 
one  who  wrote  them  has  to  be  interrupted  fr 
in  his  own  w'ork  to  furnish  the  desired  in-  b 
formation.  This  will  retard  the  progress  of 
what  he  is  doing  and  serve  as  a  caution  to  n 
him  to  write  better  notes  next  time.  t( 

Invite  the  business  English  class  to  come  f 
in  once  in  a  while  and  have  each  member  p 
dictate  a  group  of  letters  to  his  stenographer  ^ 
for  that  day.  Instruct  the  stenographer  to  \ 
make  carbon  copies  for  you  and  hand  the  f  i 
originals  to  the  business  English  teacher  to  | 
be  criticized  for  content. 

Qualify  the  students  to  fill  local  steno¬ 
graphic  positions.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
knowing  the  business  men  and  what  they 
require  and  training  the  students  to  fill  those 
particular  positions.  If  your  town  has  lum- 
lier  mills,  fruit  packing,  grain  and  milling, 
or  shipping  industries,  why  give  letters  on 
shoe  manufacture,  oil  production,  coal  min¬ 
ing,  or  cotton  raising?  Business  men  will 
gladly  contribute  suggestions,  if  not  actual 
letters,  which  may  be  dictated  to  the  class.  ; 
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THE  VOICE  OF  HIS  BUSINESS 
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The  switchboard  operator  need  have  no 
monopoly  on  the  “Voice  with  a  Smile” 


"1^0  you  know,  Mollinson,  these  rides  to 
the  office  with  you  are  proving  eye- 
openers  in  more  ways  than  one,”  Frank 
Baker  observed  as  his  friend’s  snappy  car 
was  s{x-eding  tow'ard  town. 

“Fresh  air  and  open-country  driving  give 
you  pep  for  the  day,  eh?”  As  he  spoke, 
[ohn  Mollinson  swung  sharply  to  the  left 
)ust  in  time  to  avoid  a  washout  left  by  heavy 
rains  of  the  night  before. 

“Things  like  that,  my  friend,  don’t  give 
one  energy,”  advised  Raker.  “I  think  I  heard 
the  faint  sound  of  the  Happing  of  angels’ 
wings  just  then.  Rut,  seriously,  I  am  en¬ 
joying  our  chats  about  experiences  in  hiring 
and  firing  employees.  This  exchange  of 
ideas  about  office  manners  should  prove  very 
helpful  to  lx)th  of  us.” 

“Oh,  yes?”  Mollinson  lifted  his  eyebrows 
doubtfully.  ‘‘Well,  go  on;  what’s  the  latest 
from  Madam  Grundy?  I  thought  the  old 
lady  was  dead.” 

“You  seem  to  he  in  a  cynical  frame  of 
mind  this  morning.  Let’s  see  what  I  can  do 
to  straighten  you  out.”  Raker  paused.  “Ry 
the  way,  I  tried  to  reach  you  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  yesterday  to  date  you  for  a  round  of 
golf  Saturday,  hut  your  line  was  everlastingly 
busy.  Are  you  bankers  still  worried  about 
the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  on 
the  Gold  Clause?” 

“What  do  you  think?”  was  the  non¬ 
committal  response  of  John  Mollinson.  Then 
he  added  apologetically,  “I  wonder  if  you 
realize  how  much  of  our  business  is  trans¬ 
acted  over  the  telephone.” 

“The  size  of  my  monthly  bills  attests  to 
that  fact,”  pronounced  Baker  emphatically. 
“In  fact,  I  feel  something  should  be  done 
about  making  this  ‘voice  of  our  business’  pay 
us  dividends  on  our  investment.” 

“By  that  you  mean  what?” 

“Well,  Mollinson,  I  was  watching  the  girl 


at  my  switchboard  the  other  day  and  noticed 
how  she  always  says  ‘Good  morning.  The 
Baker  Company.’  There  was  actually  a  smile 
in  her  voice  and  I  turned  away  quite  pleased, 
only  to  hear  an  executive  pick  up  a  receiver 
with  a  curt  ‘Hello!  Yep;  this  is  the  Sales  De¬ 
partment.’  It  occurred  to  me  then  that  heads 
of  departments,  clerks,  secretaries,  everybody 
in  an  organization  should  be  a  little  more 
intelligent  in  their  telephone  greetings.  I 
wonder  if  you  have  any  ideas  on  the  subject.” 


John  Mollinson  hesitated.  At  that  moment 
he  was  figuring  how  he’d  make  the  next 
traffic  light.  He  nosed  in  and  out  of  the 
close  line  of  cars.  At  last  he  made  the  green 
light  and  again  turned  to  his  friend. 

“About  that  ‘voice  with  a  smile’  business; 
surely  it’s  a  good  thing.  I  know  that  if  an 
irate  depositor  is  calling  to  find  out  why  in 
blazes  his  wife’s  account  is  overdrawn,  the 
telephone  operator’s  cheery  ‘Good  morning. 
The  Mollinson  Bank’  sort  of  acts  as  a  seda¬ 
tive  to  his  wounded  feelings.  Further  than 
that,  I  don’t  believe  I’ve  thought  much  about 
it.  What’s  on  your  mind.  Baker?” 

“I’ve  been  thinking  that  executives  and 
secretaries  should  drop  that  ‘Hello’  business 
altogether.” 
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[  “You’re  not  going  Knglish  arc  you,  and  in¬ 

augurating  that  ‘Are  you  there?’  as  they 
greet  you  telephonically  in  tlear  old  Kng- 
land?  I  know  you  do  an  cx}X)rt  and  imjwrt 
business  with  our  mother  country,  hut  I  pray 
you  bring  not  hither  their  balmy  greeting,’’ 

^  facetiously  rcmarketl  Mollinson. 

“Y’ou’rc  incorrigible  this  morning!” 
laughed  Baker.  “Seriously,  I’ve  been  think¬ 
ing  that  most  people  assume  an  attitude  over 
the  telephone  of  ‘1  can  talk  as  I  please  at  this 
distance,  hut  I  might  not  get  away  with  it 
if  the  sjKaker  were  nearer.’  Why,  (X'ople 
we  wouldn’t  think  of  greeting  jxrsonally, 
except  in  the  most  formal  manner,  we  ‘1  IcI- 
lo’  over  the  telephone  without  a  qualm.  Did 
you  ever  think  of  that?” 

“No,  not  exactly  that  way,  hut  you’ve  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,  Baker,”  lohn  Mollinson 
eagerly  agreed.  “What  brought  this  subject 
to  your  mind?” 

Before  answering,  Frank  Baker  smiled  and 
then  in  a  sober  voice  said,  “A  publicity  woman 
told  me  this  story  the  other  day.  She  had 
some  free  advertising  to  offer  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  her  firm  favored.  She  didn’t  know 
the  name  of  the  department  head  whom  she 
was  to  interview.  She  asked  the  o|ierator  to 
connect  her  with  the  ‘Counselor  of  Public 
Relations.’  After  an  almost  interminable 
silence,  a  woman’s  voice  greeted  her  w'ith 
‘Well,  what  is  it?’  The  publicity  woman  re¬ 
peated  her  request,  and  in  a  weary  drawl  the 
girl  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  replied, ‘Sorry, 
madam,  but  you’ve  got  the  Credit  De¬ 
partment.  Hold  the  line  and  I’ll  signal  the 
operator.’  There  followed  an  agonizing  mo¬ 
ment,  while  a  hook  being  moved  rapidly  up 
and  down  made  disagreeable  noises  in  the 
'  woman’s  sensitive  ear.  At  last  the  girl  at  the 

I  other  end  of  the  line  aroused  the  operator 

i  and  snapped,  ‘Good  Heavens,  Jane,  are  you 

asleep?  Connect  this  party  with  Publicity, 
i  You  gave  her  Credit!’  ” 

“Baker,”  laughed  Mollinson,  “you  should 
have  been  an  actor.  Did  the  woman  finally 
get  her  man?” 

“I’m  glad  the  story  amuses  you,  but  just 
wait  until  you  hear  the  finish.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,”  Baker  continued,  “a  boy’s  voice 
greeted  this  publicity  woman’s  query  with, 
i  ‘Wait  a  minute,  lady,  and  I’ll  see  if  he’s  in, 

f 

'i 

i 


but  this  ain't  his  office.’  Shifting  the  receiver 
from  one  ear  to  the  other,  the  woman 
waited — more  out  of  curiosity  now,  so  she 
told  me  later,  than  anything  else.  At  last 
she  was  rewarded.  The  office  Ixjy’s  voice 
in  snappy  accents  called  out  sharply,  ‘Say, 
lady,  the  C'ounselor  says  you’ll  have  to  call 
him  over  his  private  line,  extension  190.’ 
Bang!  went  the  receiver.  There  was  the  click 
of  the  disconnecting  signal  and  again  si¬ 
lence.”  Frank  Baker  paused. 

“Well,  go  on,”  the  banker  prodded  him. 
“Did  she  get  her  man  at  last?” 

“What  would  you  have  done,  Mollinson, 
if  you  had  Ixcn  in  this  woman’s  place?” 

“Why,  Baker.  I’d  have  called  that  High 
.Mogul  and  told  him  w'hat  a  bunch  of  nin 
compxwps  he  had  acting  as  the  voice  of  his 
business!”  roared  John  Mollinson,  trying  to 
make  himself  heard  alwve  the  noise  of  con¬ 
gested  traffic  under  the  elevated. 

Leaning  toward  his  friend.  Baker  whis 
[xred  in  his  ear,  “Thanks.  That’s  what  I’m 
doing  right  now!” 


"  .  .  .  meets  every  requirement 
of  today  wisely  and  brilliantly* 

Thus  the  Journal  of  Education 
comments  on 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


DIRECT  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 
GREGG  SHORTHAND 


•  ANN  BREWIN&TON 

Assistant  Professor,  The  School  of  Business 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago 

IT  is  commonly  known  that  teachers  using 
an  indirect  method  tend  to  work  for  exact¬ 
ness,  preciseness  and  skill  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  reading  and  writing  adaptation.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  students  seldom,  if  ever,  write  their 
notes  or  memoranda  in  shorthand.  Also,  stu¬ 
dents  find  it  practically  imjx)ssihle  to  take 
dictation  except  after  considerable  drill  for 
speed.  Direct  method  teachers,  on  the  other 
hand,  tend  to  slight  the  third  stage  in  the 
learning  process,  that  of  acquiring  exactness, 
preciseness  and  skill,  because  both  teachers 
and  learners  find  drill  on  isolated  shorthand 
patterns  less  helpful  and  less  interesting  than 
reading  and  writing. 

The  "Science  Type"  of  Teaching  Is  Used 

In  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  exact¬ 
ness,  preciseness,  and  skill  that  the  learner 
should  have,  the  objective  in  learning  short¬ 
hand  must  be  clearly  understood.  If  the 
learner  is  to  acquire  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  only  a  limited  vocabulary,  it  is  not  only 
possible  but  probably  desirable  to  acquire  that 
vocabulary  through  the  reading  and  writing 
adaptation.  If,  however,  the  learner  is  to 
acquire  the  ability  to  read  and  write  anything 
in  the  English  language,  or  if  the  learner  is 
to  acquire  the  ability  to  use  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  of  writing  such  as  Oregg  Shorthand,  and 
if  he  must  acquire  that  ability  within  a  given 
time,  it  seems  that  the  learning  process  can 
be  shortened  by  following  the  writing  and 
reading  adaptations  in  each  unit  with  the  use 
of  drill  on  isolated  shorthand  patterns  con¬ 
taining  small  and  intricate  differences.  The 
type  of  teaching  used  in  assisting  the  learner 
is  known  as  the  “science  type”  of  teaching. 
That  type  of  teaching  involves  reasoning,  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  analysis  on  the  part  of  the 
learner  with  respect  to  the  system  of  writing 
being  studied. 


Continuing  with  the  fourth,  and 
the  last,  of  a  series  which  began 
in  the  September,  1935,  issue 

The  science  type  of  teaching  was  employed 
in  the  class  under  discussion,  beginning  with 
the  eighth  class  period,  thereby  forcing  the 
students  to  work  for  exactness,  preciseness 
and  skill  on  Chapter  I.  During  the  class 
hour,  the  students  were  drilled  in  reading 
and  writing  shorthand  patterns  for  both 
words  and  phrases  containing  small  and  in¬ 
tricate  differences.  “The  Gregg  Manual,” 
“5,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms,”  “The 
Gregg  Dictionary,”  “The  Gregg  Phrase 
Book,”  and  Frick’s  “Analytical  Methods  in 
Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand”  were  used  as 
materials.  The  students  were  instructed  to 
consult  “5,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms” 
as  their  rule  book  when  working  on  specific 
outlines;  the  “Gregg  Dictionary,”  when  seek¬ 
ing  information  on  correct  outlines  for  a 
word;  and  the  Manual  for  information  about 
principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  including  the 
treatment  of  vowels,  ways  of  expressing  r, 
phrases,  etc. 

Measuring  Learning 

This  type  of  teaching  was  employed  for 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  of  each  class 
period  in  each  unit.  The  remainder  of  the 
class  period  was  spent  on  writing  and  read¬ 
ing  new  material  in  preparation  for  the 
ability  test.  These  ability  tests  consisted  of 
(1)  group  dictation  and  transcription  of  ma¬ 
terial  containing  not  less  than  one  hundred 
words  of  connected  material,  and  (2)  indi¬ 
vidual  dictation  at  the  learner’s  maximum 
speed  and  transcription. 

The  following  records  were  kept  during 
the  course  and  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 
The  figure  in  the  right-hand  column  follow¬ 
ing  each  type  of  record  indicates  the  first 
class  jjeriod  in  which  that  type  of  record  was 
made.  Each  of  these  records  was  continued 
during  the  learning  process,  until  the  end  of 
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the  course.  Not  all  these  records  were  kept 
and  posted  daily,  but  some  record  was 
posted  daily  so  as  to  make  the  student  realize 
that  every  class  period  was  a  testing  period 


as  well  as  a  learning  period. 

1.  Transcription  on  the  typewriter  from  en¬ 
graved  plate.  1 

2.  The  ability  to  record  in  a  given  time.  3 

3.  The  time  in  reading  aloud:  engraved  plate.  4 

4.  Ability  to  take  dictation  as  a  member  of  a 

group  at  standards  set  up.  3 

5.  Transcription  on  typewriter  from  own  short¬ 
hand  notes.  6 

6.  Range  of  vocabulary: 

Reading — perception;  ability  to  visualize 
shorthand  patterns.  8 


Writing — words  and  phrases  ( 

7.  Dictation  to  the  individual  student  at  his 
maximum  rate.  20 

The  form  in  which  these  records  were  kept 
is  illustrated  on  pages  xix,  xx,  and  xxi  oi 
“Direct  Method  Materials  for  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand.” 

At  the  end  of  the  course  (102  clasi 
periods),  twenty-six  of  the  twenty -eight  stu 
dents  completing  the  course  had  secured  one 
or  more  of  the  Gregg  awards  offered  foi 
accuracy  and  speed  in  transcription  of  short¬ 
hand  dictation. 


A  JOB  GOES  BEGGING 


•  EDWARD  J.  BARTLEH 

Beachmont,  Massachuteffs 

HAVE  a  good  job  here  for  an  intelli- 

I  gent  young  man  about  twenty-two.  He 
must  be  willing  to  travel  and  able  to  write 
shorthand.  Can  you  help  me?” 

We  received  this  message  by  telephone  one 
Saturday  morning  in  November,  from  the 
local  agent  of  a  large  coastwise  steamship 
company.  He  consulted  us  because  he  knew 
that  we  had  recently  interviewed  thirty  well- 
recommended  college  graduates  who  were 
eager  to  enter  the  travel  business.  Ours  is 
an  international  travel  agency;  we  are  often 
able  to  provide  free  trips  abroad  to  our  em¬ 
ployees  as  assistants  in  the  management  of 
Europjean  tours  and  round-the-world  cruises. 

The  steamship  agent  explained  that  he 
preferred  to  rely  on  our  judgment  rather 
than  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily  and  select  desirable  applicants 
from  the  large  number  thus  attracted. 

The  requirements  seemed  simple  enough. 
We  gladly  promised  to  have  an  applicant 
on  hand  Monday  morning.  We  had  unem¬ 
ployed  friends  whom  we  wanted  to  help,  and 
if  they  failed  us  we  felt  confident  that  among 
our  enthusiastic  college  graduates  an  appli¬ 
cant  would  be  found. 


Proving,  once  more,  that  shorthand  is 
oF  great  value  to  those  young  men 
who  are  aiming  at  executive  positions 

Our  manager  asked  us  for  suggestions. 
One  by  one,  we  had  to  eliminate  otherwise 
satisfactory  young  men  because  of  the  short¬ 
hand  requirement.  This  disqualifying  factor 
rose  again  and  again  as  we  tortured  our 
memories  in  increasing  exasperation.  We 
discovered  to  our  surprise  that  every  efficient 
stenographer  we  knew  in  the  masculine  ranks 
was  employed! 

Our  manager  demanded  that  we  get  an 
applicant  during  the  week-end  and  bring 
him  to  our  office  Monday  morning  for  a  let¬ 
ter  of  introduction.  We  determined  to  help 
someone  to  take  advantage  of  this  attractive 
opportunity.  We  consulted  relatives  and 
friends.  We  even  approached  strangers  rec¬ 
ommended  to  us.  Our  lack  of  success  seemed 
incredible.  Was  it  possible  that  fine-tooth 
comb  methods  were  necessary  to  find  a  man 
for  a  job  at  a  time  of  universal  unemploy- ; 
ment? 

Our  combined  efforts,  however,  resulted 
in  the  selection  of  only  one  unsatisfactory 
applicant,  an  employed  stenographer  of  me¬ 
diocre  ability  who  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
job.  He  received  a  splendid  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction,  an  almost  certain  passport  to  the 
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position.  When  the  steamship  agent  offered 
to  keep  him,  he  completely  lost  confidence  in 
his  own  ability  and  declined  to  stay. 

I  have  just  talked  with  the  local  manager 
of  a  round-the-world  steamship  company  lo¬ 
cated  nearby;  he  wants  an  experienced  young 
man  at  once.  He  explains  that,  although  a 
knowledge  of  shorthand  is  essential,  the  com¬ 
pany  intends  to  find  someone  capable  of 
assuming  additional  responsibility  rapidly. 
After  a  consultation  with  the  authorities  of 
three  very  famous  colleges,  only  one  appli¬ 
cant  has  been  found.  The  job  still  awaits 
a  man  to  fill  it  and  we  are  unable  to  send 
one. 

These  incidents  are  not  isolated  cases.  Even 
today,  firms  searching  for  competent  mascu¬ 
line  shorthand  writers  experience  difficulty. 
They  do  receive  a  flood  of  applications  from 
young  men  whose  predicament  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  young  lady  in  the  following  case. 

This  lady  was  being  interviewed  by  a 
broker  who  wanted  a  secretary.  When  he 
started  to  dictate  for  a  trial  test,  she  opened 
her  book  lengthwise  and  furiously  wrote 
sprawling,  illegible  figures  across  the  page. 
Glancing  over  her  shoulder,  the  broker  ex¬ 
claimed,  “My  dear  young  lady,  I  thought  you 
could  write  shorthand.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  replied  nonchalantly,  “I  can, 
but  it  takes  much  longer  than  longhand.” 

Shorthand  is  unpopular  among  young  men, 
probably  because  they  identify  it  exclusively 
with  poorly  paid,  routine  jobs.  Heads  of 
colleges  of  business  administration  for  men 
sometimes  have  the  same  erroneous  idea. 


Shorthand,  they  think,  is  a  peculiarly  fem¬ 
inine  accomplishment  beneath  the  notice  of 
students  training  for  executive  and  profes¬ 
sional  positions.  They  fail  to  include  the 
subject  in  the  curriculum,  and  underrate  it 
as  a  means  of  access  to  jobs  that  lead  to 
rapid  promotion. 

Most  of  us  must  go  through  a  period  of 
apprenticeship  before  we  become  major  ex¬ 
ecutives,  and  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  can 
make  that  period  short  and  pleasant.  And 
the  jobs  requiring  the  ability  to  take  rapid 
notes  are  not  restricted  to  dull,  poorly  paying 
occupations.  Sports  writers,  court  reporters 
and  diplomatic  secretaries,  most  of  whom  arc 
men,  occupy  posts  that  are  enviously  sought 
in  a  world  where  escape  from  humdrum  rou¬ 
tine  has  become  an  almost  universal  wish. 

Quite  apart  from  its  direct  commercial 
value,  shorthand  unquestionably  proves  an 
instrument  of  utility  in  almost  every  profes¬ 
sion.  A  lawyer  uses  it  to  prepare  his  case. 
An  executive  jots  down  his  ideas  as  rapidly 
as  they  come  to  his  mind.  An  author  saves 
immeasurable  time  and  work  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  revision  of  his  manuscripts.  Priest, 
research  worker,  and  politician  also  practice 
the  art.  These  men  do  actually  use  short¬ 
hand  as  an  aid  in  their  work;  it  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  they  merely  might  or  could  use. 

Few  subjects  are  more  fascinating  to  learn 
or  more  productive  in  paying  for  themselves 
in  money,  pleasure,  and  time-saving.  The 
student  who  has  been  hesitating  to  include 
the  subject  of  shorthand  in  his  training 
should  hesitate  no  longer. 


All  Gregg  Representatives  Stop  Exclu- 
swely  at  The  Willard  in  Washington. 


PRESTIGE 

Zachary  Taylor  was  the  first  President  to 
reside  at  the  old  Willard — known  modernly 
as  “the  Residence  of  Presidents.”  Enjoy  its 
modern  Itixury — have  the  social  distinction 
and  convenience  of  this  preeminent  address. 

Single  Rooms  with  Bath  $4  up 
Double  Rooms  with  Bath  $6  up 

WILLARD  HOTEL 

WASHINGTON.  O.  C. 

H.  P.  Somerville,  Managing  Director 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 


•  Compiled  by  S.  JOSEPH  DE  BRUM 

Instructor  in  Commerce,  Sequoia  Union 
High  School,  Redwood  City,  California 

Shoppers'  Guides 

I'uwiR,  Coal,  (Jas,  Smoke  Snuihs.  l  ucl-l’owcr- 
'I'ransportation  1  xlucational  Foundation,  116  Bcjjgs 
Building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

{continued) 

c.  Chart — “How  Natural  Cas  is  Found;  Reduced 
to  Possession,  Transmitted  to  Ultimate  Cxrnsumtr.” 

d.  “Fumlamentals  of  Smoke  Nuisance."  24  pages. 

e.  “Fundamentals  of  Our  Coal  Problem.”  40 
pages. 

Railroads:  Committee  on  Public  Relations  of  the 
F.astern  Railroads,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
('ity. 

a.  .■\sk  for  copies  of  the  railroad  calendars.  1  hese 
show  large  pictures  of  trains,  and  in  some  cases  the 
rlcvelopment  of  transportation.  (Good  for  transjxjr- 
tation  unit  in  junior  business  training  classes.) 

b.  “YearlKK)k  of  Railroad  Information.” 

c.  “Ninety-Seven  V’arieties  of  Star  Spangled  Com¬ 
munism.”  Address  by  a  former  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioner.  1 1  pages. 

d.  “Study  of  Inland  Waterw'ay  Situation.” 

e.  “Railroads,  1892  and  1932,”  by  Professor  Raper 
of  Syracuse  University. 

f.  “Government  Ownership  of  Railroads.” 

g.  “Railway  Taxation.” 

h.  “An  Economic  Survey  of  Motor  Vehicle  Trans- 
(Hirtation  in  the  United  States.”  17  pages. 

i .  “Fundamentals  of  a  National  Transixirtation 
Policy.” 

j.  Copies  of  publication,  “Railroad  Data.” 

k.  Other  Booklets 

Government  Source  Lists 

The  following  lists  arc  obtainable  free  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  or  the  issuing  depart¬ 
ment.  These  lists  describe  each  available  booklet  or 
pamphlet. 

l.  List  of  Available  Publications  of  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  60. 
113  pp. 

2.  Subject  Index  of  Tariff  Commission  Publica¬ 
tions,  57  pp.  From  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
10  cents. 

3.  Publications  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Education 
during  1930  through  1933.  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa* 


The  First  installment  appeared  in  the 
October,  1934,  number.  All  materials 
are  Free  unless  otherwise  speciFied, 


tion.  (.Many  copies  of  these  listerl  iniblications  are 
asailable  free  from  the  Ollice  of  Falucation  as  long 
as  the  supply  lasts.) 

4.  Publications  of  the  U.  S.  Ollice  of  Education 
of  SjK-cial  Interest  to  High  SciuMil  'Fcachers.  (In¬ 
cludes  section  on  commercial  aiul  vocational  edu¬ 
cation.) 

5.  List  28.  Finance,  Banking  and  Budget  .Ac¬ 
counting. 

6.  List  31.  Education. 

7.  List  33.  Labor — Chihl  Lalwir,  Employment, 
Wages,  Workmen’s  Insurance  and  C-ompensations. 

8.  List  35.  Geography  and  F'xplorations. 

9.  List  37.  Tariff  and  Taxation. 

10.  List  54.  Documents  on  Political  Science. 

11.  List  62.  Publications  on  (aimmerce  and  Manu¬ 
factures. 

12.  List  73.  Handy  Books. 

13.  List  76.  Government  Publications  of  Use  to 
Cauisumers.  19  pp. 

14.  Bibliography  No.  9.  (JihkI  References  on 
Junior  Business  Falucation.  Oimpiled  by  J.  O. 
Mallott.  12  pp.  annotated.  U.  S.  Office  of  luiu- 
cation. 

Business  Geography  and  Industries 

.\i  LMiNL’M.  The  .Vluminum  GM»king  Utensil  Co., 
New  Kensington,  Pennsylvania.  FNhibit  showing 
various  steps  in  the  poKluction  of  aluminum  from 
the  ore  to  the  sheet  metal.  Included  are  test  wire, 
bauxite  or  crude  aluminum  ore,  purified  ore,  alumi¬ 
num  bar  and  sheets.  Booklets,  “The  .■Muminum 
-Age,”  and  “FihkIs  Ointain  .Muminum.” 

.Asbestos.  Johns-Manville,  159  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

a.  Samples  of  a  complete  line  of  asbestos  prinlucts. 
Includes  piece  of  magnesium  silicate,  a  fibrous,  crys¬ 
talline  structure;  asbestos  blocks,  asbestos  wick, 
asbestos  ebony,  asbestos  tile,  asbestos  cloth,  asbestos 
wood  and  wallboard. 

b.  Folder  entitled  "Asbestos,”  gives  quite  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  pro(>crties,  source,  and  adapta¬ 
bility  of  crude  asbestos.  Gintains  several  photo¬ 
graphs. 

c.  “101  Practical  Sugge-stions  for  Home  Improve¬ 
ments,”  24  pages. 

d.  Ask  for  list  of  available  motion  pictures. 

(To  be  continued) 
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THE  IDEA  EXCHANGE 


•  Edited  by  HARRIET  P.  BANKER 


Kditor’s  XoTt: — Last  month,  Miss  Jessie  Graham  opened  our  new  series  on 
checking,  grading,  and  record  systems  with  her  interesting  article,  "Grading  and 
Record  Keeping — Do  They  Bring  You  joy  or  Grief?” 

In  this  issue.  Miss  Lucile  Pixley  recommends  a  time-saving,  tested  method 
of  grading  typing — a  method  approved  by  the  students  themselves! 

Wont  you  write  us  about  your  "pet”  system?  Contributions  will  be  most 
welcome. 


A  GRADING  SYSTEM  FOR  TYPING 


Students  of  typewriting  tend  to  delay 
handing  in  assigned  w'ork.  Each  lesson 
requires  just  so  much  time  for  completion; 
when  it  is  not  finished  in  the  allotted  time, 
the  work  is  brought  in  the  next  day  or  the 
next  week.  As  a  result,  the  instructor  is  fre¬ 
quently  faced  with  the  need  for  an  incentive 
to  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

This  problem  arose  in  our  school,  and 
after  much  consideration  and  experimenta¬ 
tion,  we  found  the  solution  in  the  method 
described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

We  explain  to  the  student  in  a  fashion 
somewhat  as  follows: 

When  an  employee  enters  an  oflice,  a  salary  is  paid 
to  him,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  work  he 
accomplishes,  or  the  cjuality  of  his  work,  but  on  a 
combination  of  these  two  factors.  Therefore,  in  our 
typing  classes  we  assume  a  real-life  situation.  Your 
salary,  which  is,  of  course,  your  grade,  will  be  paid 
to  you  according  to  the  time  required  for  the  work, 
and  also  the  quality  of  your  work. 

The  time  allotted  for  the  work  in  each 
budget  is  one  week  for  the  average  student. 
W^e  have  a  four-[X)int  passing  grading  system: 
A,  B,  C,  D,  with  E,  representing  a  condition 
and  F  a  failure.  If  the  work  is  completed 
on  Friday,  which  is  the  end  of  the  week,  the 
student  receives  an  average  grade  of  3  points. 
If  it  is  completed  on  the  preceding  day, 
Thursday,  he  receives  4  points;  if  done  on 
Wednesday,  3  points.  If  the  student  fails  to 
band  it  in  until  the  follow  ing  Monday,  he  is 


penalized  one  point,  giving  him  but  2  points; 
and  on  Tuesday,  1  point.  After  that  no 
credit  is  allowed  for  the  budget,  unless  ab¬ 
sences  are  excused.  We  have,  then,  a  range 
of  time  grades  as  shown  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I 
Time  Grades 


Work  Handed  In  Points 

Wednesday  .  5 

Thursday  .  4 

Friday  .  3 

Monday  .  2 

Tuesday  .  ] 


Each  budget  is  then  graded  on  a  quality 
basis,  as  shown  in  Table  II. 


TABLE  11 

Ql-alh  y  CiKADEs  Points 

Perfect  or  1  error  .  5 

2  or  3  errors .  4 

3  or  5  errors  .  3 

6  errors  .  2 

Passable  1 


The  two  grades  are  indicated  on  the  cover 
sheet  of  the  budget,  with  the  time  grade  first: 
5-5,  or  4-5,  or  3-4.  The  cumulative  grades 
are  totaled  and  their  sums  ranked  as  shown 
in  Table  III.  (See  next  page.) 

This  system  gives  a  distinct  advantage  to 
the  teacher,  in  that  the  bulk  of  the  student’s 
work  is  handed  in  at  the  middle  of  the  week, 
when  it  is  more  convenient  for  the  teacher 
to  spend  her  time  on  the  papers.  The  stu- 
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To  encourage  the  exchange  of  helpful  ideas,  a  three-year  subscription  to 
the  B.  E.  W.  will  be  awarded  to  each  teacher  whose  contribution  is  accepted 
by  the  editor.  Contributions  should  be  short,  and  preferably  illustrated. 


dent  gains  a  similar  advantage  because  the 
work  does  not  pile  up  at  the  end  of  the 
week. 

TABLE  III 

Sum  of  Cumulative  Grades 


Points  Grade 

10  A 

9  A- 

8  B 

7- .  . G 

6  .  I) 

Less  than  6  Rewrite  some  of  budget 


Naturally,  the  Intelligent  student  w-ill  soon 
realize  that  if  he  is  able  to  work  ahead  for 
one  or  two  weeks  he  will  l>e  able  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  regular  schedule,  and  thus  re¬ 
ceive  a  good  time  grade.  The  number  of 
A  and  B  grades  will  be  larger  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lower  grades.  This  is  counteracted 
by  the  speed  grades  as  indicated  in  Table  IV. 

For  ten-jninute  speed  tests  we  have  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  which  should  be  passed 
at  least  three  times  during  the  half-semester. 
Any  paper  having  more  than  five  errors  does 
not  qualify. 

TABLE  IV 


Minimum  Speed  Requirements 


Grade 

First  Ycar- 
4  Quarters 

Second  Year — 

^  4  Quarters 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

D . 

15 

20 

25 

30 

30 

35 

40 

40 

C . 

20 

25 

30 

35 

35 

40 

45 

50 

B . 

25 

30 

35 

45 

40 

45 

50 

60 

A . 

30 

35 

45 

j50 

;  45 

50 

60 

1 

i70 

When  the  two  grades — budget  and  speed 
— are  added  to  one  indicating,  if  desired,  the 
teacher’s  general  idea  of  the  student’s  ability, 
and  an  average  of  the  three  taken,  we  believe 


that  a  reasonably  fair  estimate  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  work  can  be  reached.  We  have  found  2 
students  willing  and  anxious  to  be  ranked 
according  to  this  system,  as  they  feel  that  it 
is  a  fair  method. — Lucile  Pixley,  Instructor 
tn  Business  Administration,  University  of  ' 
South  Dakota,  Vermillion.  ^ 

( 

Shorthand  Reading  Contests 

I 

•  .\n  intkr-class  contest  in  reading  from  | 
shorthand  plate  has  been  made  a  regular 
feature  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  our  short¬ 
hand  club.  The  classes  stand  opposite  each 
other,  as  in  a  spelling  match.  The  first  girl 
in  one  class  reads  the  first  sentence.  The 
next  sentence  is  taken  up  by  the  first  girl  in 
the  opposing  team,  and  so  on,  each  side  read¬ 
ing  alternately.  A  pupil  who  fails  is  seated. 

To  be  effective,  the  reading  must  be  done 
quickly  and  without  hesitation,  yet  undcr- 
standingly.  Therefore,  if  a  reader  hesitates, 
the  girl  who  is  next  on  the  opposing  team 
takes  up  the  reading.  She  should  also  be 
able  to  detect  an  error  and  correct  it. 

The  material  for  the  contest  is  selected 
from  the  shorthand  plates  in  the  Manual, 
“Graded  Readings,’’  and  “Gregg  Speed  Stud¬ 
ies’’  which  have  been  covered  in  the  daily 
reading  assignments  in  the  interval  between 
club  meetings. 

The  contests  have  proved  helpful  to  the 
students  in  their  acquisition  of  reading  skill. 
They  continue  to  be  the  center  of  interest  in 
the  meetings  of  the  club,  though  programs 
based  on  material  from  the  Gregg  Writer 
are  also  interesting  and  useful  features  of 
our  gatherings. — Sister  Mary  Venard,  R.  S.  M., 
St.  Xavier  s  Convent,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

Watch  for  our  Bookkeeping  Methods  Exchange,  ^ 
to  be  conducted  by  James  A.  McFadien. 
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‘‘Our  clashes  aro  very  large  as» 
we  depend  upon  Thk  Crec\| 
Whitkk  to  keep  our  students  in* 
terested,  enthusiastic,  and  free 
from  the  discouragements  so 
often  found  in  large  classes. 
The  magazine  is  used  to  equal* 
ize  the  degree  of  capability  of 
the  students,  and  fits  in  any* 
where  we  want  to  use  it.  It 
has  enormous  value  in  large 
classes.’’-Mr.  H.  T.  L.  > 


Si  would  not  teach  without  The 
Writer.  It  keeps  my 
l^^^band  and  typewriting  stu* 
i^^l^up  on  their  toes*  con* 
stl^^Ap  become  better  stenog* 
students  look  for* 
warilViaMrlv  to  each  issue.  I 
have  HfeA  up  making  assign* 
ments^ti^pt  on  the  credentials 
lests  -tlrey  frequently  have  the 
entire  magazine  read  before  .1 
can  find  time  for  it  in  the 
class!” — Sister  M.  J. 


Semester  subscrip* 
tions  are  now  being 
accepted  at  one* 
half  the  yearly  rate. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  JUNIOR  O.G.A.  AWARD 

•  Established  by  THE  GREGS  WRITER 


"Vy/ HA  r  can  1  ilo  to  overcome  the  un- 

W  willingness  ot  my  students  to  practice 
shorthand  penmanship?  ‘Why  should  we 
practice  to  make  beautiful  notes  it  we  can 
read  what  we  write?’  they  ask.  They  are  not 
writing  fluently  enough  (this  is  the  second 
semester  of  shorthand  and  they  did  not  have 
any  penmanship  training  in  the  first  semes¬ 
ter),  and  when  I  dictate  at  what  I  consider 
the  normal  speed  at  which  they  should  be 
writing,  they  do  not  get  the  dictation.  They 
cannot  see  that  this  is  because  they  have  not 
learned  to  write  good  notes,  and  I  am  finding 
it  very  diHicult  to  get  this  point  'across  to 
them.” 

We  must  not  ex^iect  students  to  see  the 
advantages  of  jx'nmanship  practice  ( until  it  is 
too  late),  hut  the  teacher,  nevertheless,  must 
lie  firm  in  insisting  ujxm  it  from  the  l^egin- 
ning  to  insure  satisfactory  stenographic  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  completion  of  the  course.  The 
teacher  who  does  this  wins  the  everlasting 
gratituile  of  his  students. 

Correct  Notes  ore  Beautiful  Notes 

Possibly  your  students  are  practical 
minded;  perhaps  they  interpret  the  word 
“beauty”  as  relating  to  the  impractical.  Striv¬ 
ing  for  artistry,  so  far  as  their  limited  knowl¬ 
edge  and  exfierience  go,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  stenographic  writing  skill.  Even  some 
teachers  have  this  idea,  strange  though  it 
may  seem  to  those  of  us  who  recognize  that 
correct  and  fluent  writing  results  in  beautitul 
shorthand  and  is  the  basis  of  skill  and  the 
foundation  of  accuracy  and  sjx'ed.  To  coun¬ 
teract  the  effects  of  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  students,  substitute  “correct  notes”  for 
“beautiful  notes”  and  insist  u{X)n  practice  for 
correct  writing  skill. 

The  Junior  O.CJ.A.  Pin  Award,  announced 
in  the  Gregg  Writer  last  month,  should  he 
used  as  an  objective  for  the  students  in  the 
first  semester’s  work.  It  will  coax  rather  than 
coerce  the  student  to  penmanship  practice. 


Accuracy  and  smoothness  in  writing  are  twin 
accomplishments  that  the  shorthand  teacher 
must  require  of  the  beginning  students  if 
consistent  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  classes.  Speed  and  accuracy  on  the 
penmanship  drills  can  be  developed  from  the 
very  first  shorthand  lesson.  Beautiful  short¬ 
hand  ought  not  to  be  set  up  as  an  end  in 
itself,  but  as  the  basis  for  shorthand  writing 
skill  in  practical  stenographic  production. 
The  sooner  this  concept  is  established,  the 
better  will  be  the  results  in  the  shorthand 
training  classes. 

Good  Nofes  from  the  Beginning 

The  Junior  O.Ci.A.  Test  will  be  rated  on 
smoothness  of  writing  and  accuracy  of  forms. 
The  subject  matter  will  make  use  of  the  basic 
forms  and  those  joinings  w’hich  the  students 
must  learn  to  write  fluently  and  correctly  in 
combinations,  such  as  fr,  ft,  gr,  gl,  etc.  The 
award  is  intended  to  concentrate  attention 
on  good  notes  from  the  beginning  of  the 
students’  writing  practice  and  to  eliminate 
the  waste  of  time  that  results  when  wrong 
writing  habits  have  to  l')e  corrected  in  the 
advanced  speed  classes  in  order  to  make 
satisfactory  progress.  Stress  should  be  laid 
on  fluent  uniting  and  correct  handling  of 
combinations  and  forms  while  the  test  is 
practiced.  There  should  lie  no  divided  at¬ 
tention  in  the  practice. 

Reading  well-written  shorthand  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  learn  to  write  shorthand  cor¬ 
rectly.  Encourage  your  students  in  their 
reading  of  the  story  plates  in  the  Gregg 
Writer.  Better  results  will  doubtless  accrue 
when  the  Gregg  Writer  is  used,  not  as  a 
textbook,  but  as  a  story  and  professional 
magazine.  The  student  will  pick  up  the 
magazine  and  read  the  shorthand  story  plates 
for  pleasure,  when  he  would  not  pick  up  a 
textlxmk.  Use  the  “Shorthand  Style  and 
Speed  Studies”  department  for  outside  prac¬ 
tice  as  well  as  for  class  drill  when  time  per- 
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mils.  Use  the  credentials  as  incentives  to 
study  and  practice. 

V^oluntecr  work  from  your  students  will 
often  produce  better  results  than  required 
assignments.  The  Gregg  Writer  will  fit  into 
any  curriculum,  at  any  time,  and  with  a 
maximum  of  good  results  from  your  teaching. 

When  students  are  writing  a  satisfactory 
style,  their  papers  may  he  submitted  to  the 
.•\rts  and  Credentials  Department  of  the 
with  the  usual  credentials  fee. 

On  papers  that  qualify,  the  pin  will  be 
awarded.  Papers  that  do  not  qualify  will 
be  returned  with  criticisms.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  new  O.CbA.  .\ward  appeared 
last  month  in  both  the  Gregg  Writer  and  the 
Business  Education  World.  We  hope  that, 
if  you  have  not  yet  used  this  new  service, 
you  will  use  it  this  month. — Florence  FJaine 
Ulrich. 

O0>C 

New  President  at  Beacom 

•  J.  W.  Hirons,  Vice 
President  and  Treas¬ 
urer  of  Beacom  Col- 
lege,  Wilmington, 

Delaware,  and  active 
head  of  the  school 
for  the  past  ten  years, 
was  elected  president 
and  business  admin¬ 
istrator  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

Mr.  Hirons  suc¬ 
ceeds  W.  H.  Beacom,  President  of  the  school 
since  its  organization  in  1900.  Mr.  Beacom 
was  named  president  emeritus. 

Mr.  Hirons  was  resjxinsible  for  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  erection  of  the  new  $200,000  home 
of  Beacom  College.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
administrative  section  of  the  Wilmington 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  member  of  the 
Wilmington  Kiwanis  Club,  and  an  active 
participant  in  state  and  national  educational 
associations.  He  is  an  expert  writer  and  teach¬ 
er  of  shorthand  and  has  won  practically  every 
CJrcgg  award  offered  to  teachers. 


VARIETY- 

The  Spice  of  Life 

You  can  add  life  and  interest  to  your 
teaching  by  introducing  one  or  more  of 
these  special  books  for  students’  use  in  your 
typewriting  classes. 

Typing  for  Accuracy 

Provides  a  wide  variety  of  remedial  exer¬ 
cises  and  corrective  drills,  based  on  ex¬ 
tensive  research.  45^. 

Legal  Typing  Practice 

Covers  all  phases  of  law  w'ork,  including 
legal  papers,  court  documents,  and  reporters’ 
transcripts.  48(?. 

Rough  Drafts 

A  graded  course  in  typing  from  longhand 
and  corrected  copy.  30^. 

Typewriting  Office  Practice 

Gives  a  series  of  50  typing  jobs  tied  up 
with  office  procedure.  30^. 

Radio  Typing 

A  project  built  around  the  office  work  of  a 
company  that  sells  radios.  30(‘. 

Speed  Practice 

Two  books  of  speed  tests,  w’ith  the  stroke 
count.  Highly  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive  stories  and  articles.  24^  each. 

Standard  Transcribing  Guide 

A  widely  used  ready  reference  for  shorthand 
and  typewriting  students.  12  pages — 
81/2  X  H.  10^. 

New-Type  Typewriting  Tests 

These  tests  measure  progress,  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  in  various  aspects  of  typing  skill. 
One  set  for  beginners;  another  set  for  ad¬ 
vanced  students.  10<f  a  set. 

The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company 

622  N.  Gilmor  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbian  Colortype  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Are  you  getting  The  Rowe  Budget? 
It’s  free. 


J.  W.  Hirons 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


PROFESSIONAL  READING 


•  JESSIE  GRAHAM.  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce 
State  College,  San  Jose,  California 


Reviews  oF  important  books,  educational 
magazine  articles,  and  some  timely  tests 


I.  STIMULATING  BOOKS 

Technics  and  Civilization,  by  Lewis 
Mumford,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1934,  495  pp,  $4.50. 

We  talk  kHWv  about  the  “machine  age,”  but  we 
do  not  realize,  until  we  read  this  book,  all  the  im¬ 
plications  of  the  machine  age  in  our  lives.  If  cul¬ 
ture  is  the  enlargement  of  the  meanings  of  life,  the 
reading  of  this  book  adds  to  our  culture;  for  through 
It,  we  see  new  meanings  in  our  daily  lives. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  discusses  the  cultural 
preparation  for  the  machine  before  its  advent.  A 
chapter  on  agents  of  mechanization  is  followed  by 
chapters  on  cotcchnic,  paleotechnic,  and  neotechnic 
phases  of  history.  The  three  final  chapters  deal  with 
compensations  and  reversions,  assimilation  of  the 
machine,  and  orientation. 

We  are  told  that  in  advancing  too  swiftly  along 
the  line  of  mechanical  improvement,  we  have  failed 
to  assimilate  the  machine  and  to  co-ordinate  it  with 
human  capacities  and  human  needs.  Technics,  how¬ 
ever,  have  taught  mankind  that  nothing  is  impos¬ 
sible. 

The  reading  of  this  book  will  give  the  teacher  a 
new  basis  for  his  thinking  about  the  machine  age 
and  the  many  adjustments  to  it  required  in  human 
lives. 

Personality  Preferred!  How  to  Grow 
Up  Gracefully,  by  Elizabeth  Woodward, 
Sub-Deb  Editor  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1935, 
209  pp.,  $1.50. 

Young  people  in  school  are  very  anxious  to  be 
socially  correct  in  appearance  and  manners.  There 
are  questions  regarding  social  customs  about  which 
they  dislike  to  display  their  ignorance,  but  which 
they  arc  eager  to  have  answered.  The  thoughtful 
teacher  will  provide,  in  the  classroom  or  through  the 
school  library,  material  which  helps  them  to  solve 
these  problems  so  vitally  important  in  their  young 
lives. 

This  book,  “Personality  Preferred!”,  is  addressed 
to  girls  in  their  teens.  It  is  written  in  an  intimate 
and  a  rather  facetious  style  with  the  “modern"  ex¬ 
pressions  which  apparently  please  young  people. 


Here  is  a  sample.  This  advice  is  for  a  young  girl 
trying  her  first  office  job: 

“If  you  intend  to  stick,  you’ve  got  to  work  at  it. 
Again,  that  perfect  typing  isn’t  all  there  is  to  it. 
You’ll  get  yourself  looked  on  as  an  efficient  machine, 
and  you’ll  be  moved  around  as  though  you  were 
on  rollers.  That  way  you’ll  never  get  off  the  floor 
you’re  on — certainly  not  into  the  president’s  office 
or  wherever  it  is  you  want  to  get.  Unless  you’re  a 
mechanic  in  a  blue  shirt,  you’ve  got  to  cope  with 
more  than  machinery.  You’re  up  against  people. 
You  must  know  how  to  deal  with  them.  When 
something  goes  wrong  with  an  engine,  it  makes  a 
noise  and  you  oil  it.  When  something  goes  wrong 
with  your  boss,  he  blames  you  for  something  you 
haven’t  done  and  you  let  him.  You  learn  all  about 
his  moods,  and  those  of  your  fellow  workers.  Em¬ 
ployers  have  private  lives,  scratches  on  the  new  car 
and  indigestion. 

“But  you  don’t.  You’re  supjwsed  to  be  smiling, 
clever,  and  helpful  from  start  to  finish.  Your  boss 
would  scarcely  say  he  was  firing  you  for  being  a 
person,  but  he  might  be  doing  just  that,  in  a  nice 
way.  If  there’s  such  a  thing  as  a  machine  with 
personality,  that’s  what  you  must  be!” 

This  quotation  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  style. 
The  book  is  made  up  of  five  parts,  each  containing 
several  chapters:  (1)  How  do  you  look?  (2)  How 
do  you  act?  (3)  What  do  you  talk  about?  (4) 
Any  girl  can  kiss,  but  ....  The  whole  idea  is  to 
encourage  young  girls  “to  make  the  most  of  them¬ 
selves”  in  appearance  and  in  social  and  business 
contacts.  Teen-age  and  older  girls  will  enjoy  this 
book  very  much. 

A  Challenge  to  Secondary  Education, 
edited  by  Samuel  Everett,  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1935, 
353  pp.,  $2. 

This  volume  includes  contributions  by  fourteen 
forward-looking  men  in  secondary  education.  Sug¬ 
gested  changes  in  secondary  schools  of  various  types 
in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  “new  day”  arc  given. 

In  the  foreword.  Dr.  Harap  predicts  that  second¬ 
ary  school  enrollments  will  continue  to  increase,  the 
number  of  postgraduate  students  will  rise,  vocational 
courses  will  be  merged  with  general  courses,  the 
domination  of  the  college  will  decline,  the  curricu¬ 
lum  will  be  radically  revised,  and  the  secondary 
school  will  establish  its  educational  independence. 
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Dr.  IVathcrstonc  jiivcs  tliis  ddinitioii  <>t  a  cur¬ 
riculum:  “1  he  curriculum  is  tiic  sum  total  ot  mtel- 
Ifctual  resources,  emotional  controls  an<l  stabilities, 
aestlietic  appreciations,  and  elements  ot  physical  well- 
Ixinn  which  a  pupil  creates  lor  himsell  .is  a  result 
of  the  help  and  jiuidance  we  jiive  him." 

Kach  of  the  contributors  to  the  l>o<»k  presiiits  his 
uleas  of  the  means  by  which  the  new  education  ma\ 
be  accomplisheil.  Some  ot  the  plans  are  in  ojK-ra- 
tion  and  others  find  their  existence  only  in  the  realm 
of  thought,  't  he  contributors  do  not  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  the  next  steps  in  education. 

All  of  us  are  eager  not  only  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
limes  in  education,  but  to  hnik  ahead.  Hy  means  of 
this  book,  we  have  an  opjHirtunity  to  see  the  new 
secondary  education  as  these  forward-hniking  lead¬ 
ers  envisage  it. 

Office  Man, ^cement,  by  (icorge  M.  Dar¬ 
lington,  The  Ronald  Press  C'oinpany,  New 
York,  iy.?5,  203  pp.,  $2. 

Students  in  classes  in  olVice  management  will  rarely 
start  their  careers  as  executives  in  large  otlices.  Their 
opjxirtunities  for  ofhee  management  will  jirobably 
come  in  small  oflices.  Hence,  in  this  iKmk,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  small  oHice — one  with  less  than  titty 
employees — is  emphasized. 

The  w'riter  states  that  it  was  not  his  purjiose  to 
compile  an  encyclojK-dia  on  this  subject,  but  rather  to 
set  forth  principles  and  methiHls.  He  believes,  more¬ 
over,  that  illustrations  distract  the  reailer’s  attention. 
As  it  is  his  desire  to  “aid  in  ojHiiing  anil  altering” 
the  reader’s  mind,  he  has  “boiled  down”  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  include  only  principles  and  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  as  he  secs  them.  Moreover,  he  has  omitted 
topics,  a  knowledge  of  which  the  reader  may  be  rea¬ 
sonably  exjHXted  to  acquire  elsewhere. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  twenty-two  brief  chap¬ 
ters.  For  anyone  who  is  liKiking  for  a  condensed 
treatment  of  ofTicc  management,  it  W'ill  serve  admir¬ 
ably.  Indeed,  in  teaching  this  and  similar  subjects, 
it  is  better  to  cover  thoroughly  the  material  prcsenteil 
than  to  confront  the  student  with  such  masses  of 
data  that  he  becomes  confused. 

The  problems  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  prac¬ 
tical  and  interesting. 

The  Office  Supervisor,  by  Henry  E.  Niles 
and  Mary  Cushing  Howard  Niles,  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc,,  New  York,  1935, 
247  pp.,  $2. 

In  contrast  to  the  bix)k  just  reviewed,  this  one  is 
full  of  readable  little  stories  taken  from  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  authors  as  office  managers. 

The  contention  of  the  authors  is  that  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  sometimes  promoted  to  minor  executive 
positions  with  very  little  training.  This  publication 
will  serve  as  a  guidebook  for  them.  The  sugges¬ 
tions  made  are  practical. 

As  teachers  are  supervisors  of  the  work  of  pupils, 
they,  loo,  can  get  many  excellent  ideas  from  this 


biKik.  For  example,  we  read  that  “interest,  uk)) 
eration,  and  teamwork  do  not  just  hapjien.”  Iht  ^ 
must  be  earned,  not  ilemanded.  The  iilea  is  prt 
sented  that  the  demanding  of  loyalty  often  work 
Counter  to  its  develoinnent. 

t  he  chajiter  on  aciuracy,  t<M>,  has  a  special  me 
sage  for  teaclu  is.  .\  list  ot  errors  analyzed  as  v 
causes  is  gisen.  The  suggestion  of  an  error  analysis  i: 
slip  is  one  which  may  be  used  in  school  work.  The  a 
section  on  checking  ot  work  may  be  used  to  im  d 
jiress  oflice  jiractice  classes  with  the  necessity  for  f 
careful  [iriHif-reading  of  all  work.  n 

Other  heljiful  chapters  arc  those  on  getting  along  s 
with  jx-ojile,  both  employees  and  superiors. 

While  this  b(K)k  is  primarily  a  textlxKik  on  oftke  f 
management  for  minor  executives,  it  will  serve  e  f 
excellent  personal  reading  for  the  teacher  of  ollkf  a 
practice.  t 

The  Social  Concept  of  Money,  by  Ann  t 
Brewington  and  N’erona  H.  Knisely,  The  * 
University  ot  Chicago  Press,  1935,  107  pp.  ‘ 

50  cents  (cardlxiard  cover).  , 

I'his  is  an  annotateil  bibliograjihy  to  be  used  in 
any  classes  in  which  the  sixial  concejit  of  mone)  ^ 
may  be  develojH-d. 

The  authors  jioint  out  that  the  individual  in  con 
trol  of  money  in  a  jxcuniary  sixiety  is  in  commanc 
of  a  certain  amount  of  social  energy.  They  dctiiit 
the  sixial  concept  of  money  as  “an  attitude  whick 
predisfxises  one,  as  an  individual  and  as  a  membr 
of  society,  to  manage  his  money  with  regard  for  th 
social  conseciuences  of  his  spending,  earning,  anc 
saving.” 

Materials  for  developing  this  attitude  towarc 
money  Tiavc  been  selected  from  books  and  pamphlet, 
on  arithmetic,  banking  and  finance,  business  educa  I 
tion,  home  economics,  sixial  studies,  governmcn;| 
publications,  and  others. 

The  publications  mentioned  are  suitable  for  classes 
from  kindergarten  to  junior  college. 

Business  Directories:  A  Key  to  Their  Use, 
by  Marian  C.  Manley,  The  Public  Library, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  1934,  63  pp.,  $2. 
(paper  cover).  -* 

T  his  is  one  of  the  pamphlets  in  the  Business  In 
formation  Library  published  by  the  Newark  Public 
Library.  Others  arc:  “Business  Information  and  its 
Sources,”  “Business  Magazines:  ClassiBed  by  Sub¬ 
ject,”  and  “The  Business  Bookshelf.”  A  monthly 
bulletin,  entitled  “Business  Literature,”  is  also  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  business  directories  are  classihed  under  ten 
headings:  (1)  farming,  fixxl,  and  allied  industries; 

(2)  clothing,  house  furnishing,  and  allied  industries; 

(3)  building  and  allied  industries;  (4)  commodi¬ 
ties;  (5)  marketing;  (6)  transportation,  communi¬ 
cation,  and  public  utilities;  (7)  financial  agencies; 
(8)  occupations;  (9)  educational,  recreational,  and 
social  agencies;  and  (10)  miscellaneous. 
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How  TO  Cjet  Publicity,  by  Milton  Wright, 
McCiraw-lIill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1935,  226  pp.,  $2. 

Publicity  is  tlcHncd  by  tlic  author  as  “the  art  of 
winning  the  public.”  Wliile  the  pursuit  of  publicity 
IS  a  profession  in  itself,  any  i>erson  who  engages  in 
activities  for  the  public  gooel  is  likely  to  need  fun¬ 
damental  information  about  methotls  of  obtaining 
favorable  comment.  Teachers  and  administrators 
intercsteil  in  civic  and  professional  projects  may  find 
some  very  useful  ideas  in  this  book. 

I  he  chapter  on  “Particular  I’eople”  should  be  help¬ 
ful  to  the  layman.  I  lere  is  that  often-needeil  in¬ 
formation  answering  the  question,  “Which  editor  of 
a  city  paper  handles  this  material,  and  what  is  the 
best  way  to  jtrepare  our  story?” 

There  are  suggestions  about  how  to  keep  out  of 
the  papers,  too.  .\  railroail  |)ublicity  man  kept  the 
story  of  a  wreck  »)Ut  of  the  public  prints  by  writing 
it  up  in  such  lurid  prose  that  the  editors  laughed, 
sus|Kcted  his  intentions,  and  threw  out  his  con¬ 
tribution- -to  the  railroad’s  entire  satisfaction. 

Publicity,  advertising,  an«l  propaganda  are  de¬ 
fined  and  ditferentiated. 


with  yearly  incomes  ranging  to  $50,000,  have  taken 
the  course.  An  analysis  of  the  personality  of  each 
student  has  been  made.  Hy  means  of  this  analysis, 
students  have  endeavored  to  eliminate  jxKjr  habits 
and  strengthen  weak  points  o/  personality. 

The  conclusions  represent  a  justiheation  for  this 
course  and  a  plea  for  more  like  it.  Here  are  con¬ 
densed  versions  of  a  few  of  the  conclusions: 

1.  Inability  to  get  along  with  and  deal  effectively 
with  people  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  not  only 
to  success,  but  also  to  happiness. 

2.  There  is  a  jxjsitive  relationship  between  life 
planning  and  success. 

3.  Continuous  personality  improvement  should  be 
looked  ujx)n  as  a  life  process  for  every  normal  person. 

4.  Factors  making  for  failure  in  different  occupa¬ 
tions  are  more  readily  determinable  than  factors 
making  for  success. 

5.  'lest  scores  and  statistical  manipulations  are 
sterile  without  careful  interpretation. 

6.  'Ihe  major  elements  of  personality  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  improving  these  elements  should  be 
the  focal  point  around  which  the  curriculum  is  built. 

1  he  article  jxiints  the  way  to  much-needed  study 
ujvon  a  vitally  imivortant  topic — personality. 
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Pria'ioi’s  Qulstions  oi-  Recent  High  School 
Commercial  License  Exa.minations  As 
(ilVEN  BY  THE  BoARD  OE  F^XAMINERS  OF  THE 
Board  oi  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  compiled  by  Irwin  Sukoenig,  Evan- 
der  Childs  High  School,  Bronx,  New  York, 
15  to  20  pages  per  booklet,  mimeographed. 
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riie  questions  used  in  recent  license  examinations 
for  the  following  subjects  are  listed:  Accounting  and 
Business  Practice;  'I'ypewriting  and  Stenography;  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Economic  (Geography.  These  pamphlets 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  those  preparing  for 
teachers’  examinations  in  the  fields  listed,  and  to 
those  who  wish  to  know  something  of  the  subject 
matter  required  of  New  York  City  teachers. 

Single  copies  may  be  obtaineel  by  sending  30 
cents  to  Mr.  Sukoenig,  Suite  455,  55  West  42d  Street, 
New  York  City. 


ic  II.  PERTINENT  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 

ts 

>■ 

1^.  Why  Men  Fail — or  Succeed;  Personality 
y  Analysis  and  Improvement,  Newman  L. 

\  lloopingarncr,  Occupations,  XIV;2  (No- 
”i  vember,  1935),  pp.  I05-III. 

i; 

5;  New  York  University  has,  for  the  past  eleven 
i-  years,  offered  a  credit  course  for  normal  adults  in 
i-  Personality  Improvement  and  Vocational  Orientation, 
s;  This  article  includes  a  description  of  the  general 
d  ■  methods  employed  in  the  course.  Approximately 
1  1,500  people,  ranging  in  age  from  18  to  65  years. 


Education  for  the  Consumer  at  Compton, 
hy  Paul  Martin,  The  Junior  College  Jour¬ 
nal,  Stanford  University,  California,  VI :3 
(December,  1935),  pp.  111-116. 

This  article  gives  a  description  of  the  work  in 
consumer  education  at  Compton  Junior  College.  The 
initiation  of  these  activities  was  given  imjvetus  by 
the  reixirt  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  higher 
education  in  California,  in  which  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  made  that  education  be  “not  less  intellec¬ 
tual  but  more  stKial  and  adaptive”  and  that  it  “focus 
its  attention  more  steatlily  on  contemjxiraneous  life 
with  its  oncoming  problems.” 

The  reader  is  referred  to  a  college  catalogue  for 
inspiration.  Ordinarily,  we  don’t  expect  to  find  in¬ 
teresting  reading  in  a  college  catalogue,  but  we  are 
told  that  the  bulletin  of  the  general  college  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  will  afford  us  genuine  in¬ 
spiration. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  establishing  con¬ 
sumer  courses  are  enumerated.  The  first  difficulty  is 
met  in  re-orienting  teachers — to  get  them  to  change 
their  whole  approach,  their  point  of  view,  their 
objectives,  and  even  their  educational  philosophy. 
Next,  is  the  difficulty  of  re-orienting  students.  They 
desire  to  increase  potential  income  and  are  not 
consciously  concerned  with  the  problem  of  spending 
money.  A  third  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  textbooks 
and  teaching  materials  in  this  new  field.  The  final 
difficulty  is  that  any  real  or  implied  criticism  of 
present  business  methods  or  products  will  result  in 
criticism  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  school. 

This  is  a  stimulating  article  for  those  who  are 
planning  courses  in  the  new  field  of  consumer  edu¬ 
cation. 
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Classifying  and  Testing  for  Clerical  Jobs, 

by  Walter  W  Bingham,  Personnel  Journal, 
XI\’:5  (Xovember,  1935),  pp.  163-172. 

rlns  article  is  in  reality  a  resume  of  a  part  of 
Dr.  Itingham’s  fortlicoiiiing  b<M>k,  “Aptitudes,” 
which  will  be  published  by  the  National  Occupa¬ 
tional  Conference. 

The  nature  and  variety  of  the  work  done  by  cleri¬ 
cal  employees  is  set  forth,  after  which  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  positions  is  made,  and  a  discussion  of  appro¬ 
priate  tests  is  given. 

The  tables  presenting  classifications,  description  of 
duties,  and  salary  range  are  esi>ecially  interesting  to 
teachers  of  office  practice. 

Ohio  Schools,  X111;9  (November,  1935), 

C'olumbus,  Ohio,  pp.  286-287. 

This  issue  of  Ohio  Schools  contains  two  articles 
on  business  education — one  by  Mary  Belle  Wertz,  of 
the  North  High  School  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  other 
by  Lola  Maclean,  of  the  Detroit  Commercial  College. 

Miss  Wertz’  paper  is  an  explanation  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  study  made  and  the  facts  considered  before 
the  building  of  the  Basic  Curriculum  in  Lducation 
for  Business  for  the  schools  of  Ohio. 

A  resume  of  Miss  Maclean’s  talk  at  the  1935 
N.E.A,  meeting  is  given.  Miss  Maclean  presents  a 
challenge  to  high  schools  and  colleges  to  improve 
vocational  guidance  and  placement  activities. 

III.  TIMELY  TESTS 

While  the  following  service  report  is  not  a 
test,  it  is  mentioned  here  because  of  its  use  in 
rating  and  the  suggestions  it  may  contain  for 
teachers  of  office  practice. 

The  Probst  Service  Report,  Probst  Rating 

System,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

This  system  is  used  by  large  organizations  in 
rating  employees  for  salary  classifications  and  for 
promotions.  Supervisors  rate  each  employee  for  a 
six-months’  period.  If  possible,  two  or  three  super¬ 
visors  rate  the  same  employee.  Many  traits  arc 
rated.  Among  them  arc:  punctuality,  industry,  ac¬ 
curacy,  dependability,  planning  of  work,  voice, 
manner,  technical  training,  and  others.  The  facts 
and  judgments  thus  recorded  arc  evaluated  by  a 
scientifically  constructed  process  and  formula  which 
produces  a  letter  rating. 

Indiana  Tests 

The  four  Indiana  institutions  of  higher 
learning  carry  on  a  testing  service.  Each 
year,  tests  in  the  various  semesters  of  book¬ 
keeping,  shorthand,  and  typewriting  are 
available.  Norms  for  the  tests  are  compiled. 


While  this  service  is  rendered  to  Indiana 
teachers,  no  doubt  teachers  in  other  state 
would  receive  samples  if  they  wrote  to  Dr. 

H.  H.  Remmers,  Division  of  Educational 
Reference,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  In 
diana. 

Typewriting  Tests  • 

Many  typewriting  tests  are  available.  There 
is  a  desirable  trend  away  from  exclusive  re¬ 
liance  upon  speed  tests  to  the  use  of  tests  re¬ 
quiring  skill  in  arrangement  and  knowledge  I 
relating  to  the  work  of  the  typist.  A  com¬ 
plete  report  on  typewriting  tests  would  be  ^ 
quite  voluminous.  Only  a  few  tests  are  men 
tinned  here.  ‘ 

The  Stuart  Objective  Tests  in  Typewrit¬ 
ing,  by  Esta  Ross  Stuart,  The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York,  1929.  | 
(Teacher’s  Edition  with  one  copy  of  each 
test,  manual,  and  keys,  28  cents.) 

These  tests  are  multiple-respunse,  true-false,  and 
performance  tests.  They  cover  bits  of  information 
which  the  typist  should  know:  following  instruc¬ 
tions,  centering,  alignment,  carriage  throw,  use  of 
shift  and  tabular  keys.  The  tests  form  a  good  check 
as  to  whether  or  not  all  these  points  have  been 
covered  in  the  typewriting  course. 

Commercial  Education  Survey  Tests  (Ju¬ 
nior  Typewriting  and  Senior  Typewrit¬ 
ing),  by  Jane  E.  Clem,  Public  School  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
(Complete  sample  set,  with  Teacher’s 
Manual,  40  cents.) 

In  harmony  with  the  mtxlern  trend,  these  arc 
much  more  than  speed  tests.  They  include,  also: 
business  letter  tests,  knowledge  tests,  placement,  cen¬ 
tering,  tabulation,  and  rough  draft. 

The  business  letter  test  consists  of  a  letter  which 
is  printed  without  being  arranged  in  letter  form 
and  without  capitals  and  complete  punctuation.  The 
names  of  other  tests  are  self-explanatory.  Tentative 
mediums  for  the  tests  are  given. 

0  '00 

New  Quarters  For  Memphis  School 

•  The  Memphis  School  of  Commerce,  one 
of  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  business 
schools  in  the  South,  is  now  in  new  quarters 
at  107  South  Court  Street,  Memphis.  | 
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COMMERCIAL  STUDENT  CLUBS 


•  Edited  by  DORA  H.  PITTS 

Western  High  School 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Many  of  our  readers  were  in  Chicago 
during  the  holiday  vacation,  attending 
the  Convention  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation,  at  which  many  fine 
addresses,  informal  talks,  and  demonstrations 
were  given. 

Among  the  inspiring  addresses  was  one 
given  by  Dean  (lilky,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  spoke  of  the  enduring  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  intangible  and  unseen  forces  of 
both  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  realms. 
Applying  this  to  our  schools.  Dean  Gilky 
said  that  after  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  facts 
gained  by  hard  study  had  been  forgotten,  the 
atmosphere  absorbed  by  the  student  in  the 
classrooms  of  great  teachers  lingered  on  to 
color  his  thoughts  and  deeds. 

Our  clubs  could  w'ell  take  for  this  year’s 
special  work  the  task  of  inculcating  in  the 
minds  of  their  members  the  proper  attitudes 
toward  life.  The  moral  values  to  be  grasped 
by  our  students  are  ot  even  greater  worth 
than  the  informative  material  presented  to 
them. 

Perhaps  the  best  medium  for  impressing 
our  pupils  with  the  necessity  of  a  constant 
and  steady  growth  in  mind  and  spirit  is  a 
play,  having  as  its  motive  the  development 
of  a  symmetrical  character. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bruce  Findlay  wrote  a  number  of  plays,  each 
having  as  its  objective  the  stressing  of  the 
value  of  the  sterling  virtues  in  building  up 
a  business  reputation.  For  example,  “All- 
Wool”  shows  how  responsibility  develops 
character  and  ability:  “The  Best  Policy”  illus¬ 
trates  what  honesty,  determination,  and  hard 
work  can  accomplish;  and  “Sterling”  empha¬ 
sizes  the  value  of  promptness  and  industry. 

Last  year  the  Notary  Club  presented  “Min¬ 
utes  are  Pennies,”  from  this  collection,  at  the 
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Plays  for  better  business  attitudes, 
a  new  club,  and  a  charity  drive  that 
benefits  its  sponsors  attract  interest 

annual  banquet  of  the  commercial  clubs  of 
the  Western  High  School,  Detroit. 

An  informal  reception  in  honor  of  the  cast 
may  well  follow  the  performance  of  such  a 
play. 

Welcome  to  a  New  Club! 

•  Roger  B.  Smith,  of  Lewistown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  writes  that  he  is  starting  a  club  in  the 
commercial  department  of  the  high  school 
in  Lewistown  and  requests  information  about 
forms  of  constitutions  suitable  for  such  a 
society,  and  names  of  firms  publishing  pro¬ 
grams  for  clubs. 

We  envy  Mr.  Smith  the  interesting  task 
of  initiating  a  new  society  for  the  study  of 
attitudes  in  business  life,  and  have  sent  him 
the  information  he  requested. 

Woodbury  Students  Aid  Charity 

•  A  CHARITY  DRIVE  that  benefits  its  active 
participants  as  well  as  the  needy  is  held  an¬ 
nually  by  Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles. 
Students  of  journalism  and  publicity  aid  in 
publicizing  the  campaign,  and  art  students 
prepare  suitable  posters.  Clothing  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  Christmas  baskets  is  designed  and 
made  by  costume  design  and  millinery  stu¬ 
dents.  The  contents  for  the  Christmas  bas¬ 
kets  are  bought  by  students  of  management 
and  purchasing,  and  accounting  groups  keep 
records  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 

In  accordance  with  his  custom.  President 
R.  H.  Whitten,  head  of  this  business  and 
professional  training  institution,  donated  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  of  student  con¬ 
tributions.  Alpha  Iota  sorority  won  a  cup 
offered  to  the  organization  selling  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  tickets. 
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Standard  Gregg  Shorthand  and  Typing  Tests 


F(  )K  several  years,  'I'lie  (>regg  Publishing 


■  C'ompany  has  prepared  and  distributed 
a  series  of  standard  shorthand  and  typing 
tests  for  use  in  interschex)!  contests.  These 
tests  are  not  to  l^e  confused  with  the  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  tests  issued  monthly  by  The 
Ciregg  Writer.  The  1936  tests  will  be  ready 
by  the  fifteenth  of  February. 


Description  of  the  Shorthand  Tests 


A  complete  set  of  Standard  Cirejj^  Shorthand  t  ests 
consists  of  seven  Congressional  Record  matter  tests 
and  seven  business  letter  tests  marked  for  reading 
at  60,  70,  80,  90,  100,  110,  and  120  “standard 
words”  a  minute.  These  tests  are  five  minutes  in 
length,  and  the  material  is  selected  from  matter  of 
ordinary  difficulty. 

Inasmuch  as  students  take  jiart  in  three  types  of 
contests — I<H:al,  district,  and  state — three  complete 
sets  of  tests  have  been  provided.  F.ach  set  is  printed 
in  a  separate  pamphlet.  'I  he  three  sets  are  for  use 
as  follows: 


Set  No.  1  for  ItKal,  county,  or  subdistrict  contests. 
Set  No.  2  for  district  or  sectional  contests. 

Set  No.  3  for  state  or  final  contests. 


The  “standard  word”  of  1.4  syllables  is  used  in 
counting  all  the  shorthand  test  material.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  80-words-a-minute  test,  instead  of  being 
counted  in  quarter  minutes  of  20  actual  words,  is 
counted  in  ejuarter  minutes  of  28  syllables  (20  x  1.4 
syllables). 

The  (iregg  Publishing  Company  will  furnish  free 
of  charge  gohl  and  silver  medals  for  the  winners  of 
first  and  second  places  in  all  shorthami  events  in 
state  or  final  contests.  This  offer  does  not  apply  to 
total  or  district  contests. 


Descripfion  of  Typing  Tests 


Ihree  sets  of  standard  typing  tests  have  been  pre¬ 
pared — one  for  l(Kal,  county,  or  subrlistrict  contests; 
one  for  district  or  sectional  contests;  and  one  for 
state  or  final  contests.  The  tests  are  similar  in  form 
and  content  to  the  former  International  TyiKwriting 
Contest  material. 

The  Company  has  not  arranged  to  serve  ty{)ewrit- 
ing  contest  committees  further  than  by  supplying 
standard  tests  at  a  nominal  cost. 


Preparing  Special  Tests 


The  standard  Gregg  tests  have  been  prepared  and 
published  by  the  Company  at  an  expenditure  of  con¬ 
siderable  time  and  money,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped 


that  they  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  contest  com- 


Contest  committees  will  realize  that  to  prepare  a 
special  set  of  tests  for  one  contest  requires  just  as 
much  time  and  effort  as  it  docs  for  all  contests.  When 
absolutely  necessary,  however,  the  Company  will  un¬ 
dertake  the  preparation  of  a  set  of  special  tests,  pro¬ 
vided  sufficient  time  is  given — at  least  six  weeks— 
in  which  to  do  so.  I 


How  fo  Order  fhe  Tests 


The  tests  arc  sent  only  to  authorized  chairmen  of 
contest  committees  upon  receipt  from  them  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  name  of  the  contest,  and  the  place 
and  the  date  on  which  the  event  is  to  be  held. 
Tests  are  sent  in  sealed  envelopes,  and  are  not  to  be 
opened  until  the  time  of  the  contest,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to  A.  A.  Bowie,  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York,  and  not  to  the  Gregg  Writer,  nor 
to  any  of  the  branch  offices. 

Complete  and  definite  information  should  accom¬ 
pany  each  order.  Contest  managers  will  please  state 
whether  the  tests  are  desired  for  a  Icxal  or  county 
contest,  a  district  or  sectional  contest,  or  for  a  final 
or  state  contest.  The  date,  place,  and  official  name 
of  the  contest  should  be  given,  as  well  as  any  other 
information  necessary  for  the  selection  and  mailing 
of  the  tests.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  shorthand 
tests  or  service.  A  charge  of  2  cents  a  copy  is  made 
for  the  typing  tests.  To  save  bookkeeping  cost,  re¬ 
mittance  should  accompany  each  order. 


Business  Education  Calendar 


February 


0  Oklahoma  lalucation  .Association,  Oklahoma 
('.ity. 

21  National  t'ouncil  of  Business  l.ducation,  St. 
Louis. 

22  National  .-Vssociation  of  Onnmercial  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions,  St.  Louis. 

22-27  NE.A  Department  of  SujHrintendcnce,  St. 
Louis. 


March 


12  South  Carolina  State  Teachers  .Association,  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

19  North  Carolina  C.omiiurcial  F.ilucation  .Asso-  . 
ciation,  Raleigh.  | 
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A  guaranteed  instrument  made  solely  for  measuring 
intervals  of  time.  Not  an  alarm  clock  —  not  elec¬ 
trically  operated. 

STURDY 

BEAUTIFUL 

ACCURATE 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
X-RAY  CORPORATION 

1012  jACKSON  tlVD.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Address 
C.ily . 


8,000  TEACHERS 
ENDORSE  CLOCK 
THAT  TIMES  TESTS 

“Worth  $100  to  Us” 
says  College  Head 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  X-RAY  CORPORATION  J12 

2012  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill. 

In  accordance  with  your  offer  to  refund  the  amount  involved  if  within  10  days  I  am 

dissatisfied,  you  may  send . Interval  Timers  at  $5.25  each  to  the  address  helow. 

n  Ship  prepaid  (check  or  money  order  enclosed).  □  Ship  C.  O.  D. 


Chicago,  Ill. — (Special).  In  thousands  of 
sc1kh)1s  throughout  the  country  teachers 
are  lieing  relieved  of  the  task  of  standing 
watch  over  classes  during  speed  tests. 

“The  Ci-E  Interval  Timer,’’  says  one 
enthusiastic  director  of  a  commercial  col¬ 
lege, “saves  at  least  two  hours  of  a  teach¬ 
er’s  time  during  an  eight-period  day.’’ 

“Without  this  device,’’  says  another, 
“we  would  require  three  typing  teachers 
instead  of  the  two  we  now  have.’’ 

“Even  if  this  appliance  were  priced  at 
SlOO,  we  would  not  be  without  it,’’  is  the 
opinitm  of  A.  C.  Beaver,  Director  of 
Studies,  The  Washington  School  for  Sec¬ 
retaries. 


This  remarkable  timing  unit,  .set  in 
advance  and  started  by  a  lever  when 
ready,  announces  the  passing  of  any  in¬ 
terval  from  15  seconds  to  2  hours. 

Every  school  has  constant  use  for  one 
—or  more.  Use  the  convenient  coupon 
below  for  ordering  on  a  “money  back  if 
not  satisfied’’  basis. 


Ip 


m 


M  hen  ordering  your  Interval  Tinier  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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WHAT  SHOULD  SHE  DO 


—  to  get  a  job? 

—  to  hold  a  job? 

—  to  advance  in  business? 


She  must  know  the  fine  points  of  the  game — the  code  of  behavior  to 
follow  in  the  business  world,  if  she  is  to  succeed! 


MANNERS 


Elizabeth  Gregg  MacGibbon 


IN  BUSINESS 


is  a  new  book  that  explains  that  code,  from  the  hunt  for 
a  job  to  the  finest  points  of  business  etiquette  in  active 
service.  The  importance  of  dressing  correctly  and  how 
to  do  it;  how  to  get  along  with  one’s  employer;  how  to 
"meet  the  public”  in  person  or  over  the  telephone;  how 
to  make  introductions  and  how'  to  receive  them — all  of 
these  and  hundreds  of  problems,  even  to  correct  conduct 
in  the  social  side  of  office  life,  are  unravelled  in  plain, 
clear,  friendly  style. 

CONTENTS:  The  Bricks  Beneath;  The  Job  Hunt; 
What  to  Wear  to  Business;  Looking  to  Appearance; 
Parcel-Checked  Emotions;  Getting  Along  with  the  Boss; 
Getting  Along  with  the  Office  Force;  Meeting  the  Pub¬ 
lic;  Office  Introductions;  Etiquette  in  Correspondence; 
Sex  in  Business;  The  Party  Side  of  Business;  Business 
Looks  at  Weddings;  After  Office  Hours;  Getting  Ahead 
in  Business. 

A  BOOK  THAT  HAS  INVALUABLE  INFOR- 
MATION  FOR  EVERY  GIRL  YOU  ARE  TRAIN- 
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SHORTHAND  PRACTICE  MATERIAL 

These  5530  standard  words,  For  use  with 
besinnins  and  advanced  classes,  appear  in 
shorthand  in  the  GREGG  WRITER  this  month 


The  Camel  Who  Stubbed 
His  Toe 

/•>o»i  "Basic  Babies,’’  issued  by  Hollinysu'orth  &  It'/ii/- 
ney  Company,  uianufaeturcrs  of  Basic  Bond 

Even  the  btasts  of  the  jumbled  jungle  must  have 
their  little  cunterences,  you  know.  And  it  was  one 
of  these  that"’*  the  Monkey  brightened  up  with  an 
interpretative  dance  done  as  only  monkeys  can  do. 

The  unanimous  applause*®  started  something.  The 
Camel,  being  of  an  envious  nature  anyhow,  decided 
to  ape  the  Monkey,*®  if  you  know  what  we  mean. 
Mindful  of  the  Monkey’s  popularity,  but  forgetful  of 
the  charley  horse  dcvelopeil*®  on  a  recent  desert  trip, 
the  Camel  threw  himself  into  a  dance  of  his  own. 

.\n  awkward  gait  and  a‘®®  cumbersome  rhythm 
hardly  pleased  his  audience,  however.  They  hooted. 
They  howled.  And  they  hurled  things  so  effectively*®® 
that  the  Camel  was  forced  to  shamefully  withdraw. 

Aesop  said:  Imitation  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

(Only  them**®  as  has,  gits.)  (142) 

Passing  of  the  Yankee 
Country  Store 

By  ELLA  SHANNON  BOWLES 

In  the  "Dearborn  Independent" 

The  loafers,  seated  on  the  long  benches  before  a 
N'ew  Hampshire  country  store,  stopped  their  whit¬ 
tling  and  desuitors®®  gossip  and  indolently  sat  up. 
Even  the  farmers’  horses,  nuzzling  their  soft  noses 
in  the  three  gnawed  and*®  weather-beaten  feeding 
troughs,  raised  their  heads.  An  important  event  was 
alxiut  to  happen,  for  the  stagecoach  which  carried"® 
the  mail  and  an  occasional  passenger  to  the  moun- 
t;un  village  was  due  on  one  of  its  tri-weekly  trips, 
rhe'*®  rattle  of  the  huge  wagon  and  the  clip-clop  of 
the  horses’  feet  sounded  down  the  narrow,  dusty 
ro.id. 

With  a  (lourish*®®  of  whip  and  a  steadying  of 
reins  that  almost  swung  the  leaders  to  their  haunches, 
the  driver  brought  the  stage  to*®®  a  standstill.  He 
flung  off  the  leather  bag  and  the  storekeeper,  who 
combined  the  duties  of  postmaster  with  those  of**® 
village  trader,  carried  it  inside  the  dimly  lighted 
store.  There  was  an  excited  buzz  of  expectancy 
as’*®  the  few  letters  from  the  outside  world  were 


sorted.  I'hc  storekeeper,  however,  was  not  allowed 
to  read  his  two  letters**®  from  Boston!  He  owed  his 
community  another  duty.  Since  he  was  the  only 
man  in  town  who  subscribed®®®  to  a  newspaper,  he 
must  first  read  to  the  assembled  group  the  news  of 
the  war,  for  they  were  eagerly  waiting®®"  to  hear 
new  facts  about  the  conflict  between  the  Union  and 
the  Confederate  armies. 

The  storekeeper  himself®*®  was  a  “man  of  parts.  ” 
Shrewd  at  a  bargain,  keen-minded,  just,  kindly,  he 
was  a  leader  in  the  vicinity,  .\mong®"®  his  neighbors 
he  was  known  as  a  rich  man.  His  house  was  the 
largest  in  the  village  and  boasted  steel  engravings®*® 
and  horsehair  furniture  in  the  parlor.  He  had  sent 
his  children  away  to  school.  His  wife's  black  Sun¬ 
day  silk  was  rich®"®  and  heavy.  He  was  a  deacon 
in  the  church,  a  justice  of  the  ixace,  first  selectman, 
chairman  of  the  school  committee,®®®  and  had  repre¬ 
sented  his  town  at  the  general  court. 

In  1840  he  had  opened  a  small**®  general  store. 
Now,  in  the  sixties,  he  had  taken  his  young  son  into 
the  business,  and  had  moved  to  larger  quarters,**® 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  would  pass  his  "trade” 
tlown  to  his  son  and  his  son’s  son.  He  never  thought 
of  this  village,®*®  where  his  personality  and  indi¬ 
viduality  were  so  strongly  felt,  without  his  store. 

Twice  a  year*®®  the  storekeeper  went  to  Boston 
“to  stock  up.”  He  was  thrifty  and  careful  in  buy¬ 
ing:  Blue  drilling  for  overalls,*®®  thirty  pieces  of 
calico,  hoop  skirts  and  bustles,  cotton  thread  knotteil 
in  "hanks,”  red  and  white  spotted  bandanna**® 
handkerchiefs,  cotton  batting,  "factory  yarn,”  quaint 
buttons,  pieces  of  glassware  made  by  that  “new  con>- 
pany  down  on**®  Cape  Cod,”  a  few  webs  of  lawn, 
a  piece  or  two  of  sprigged  muslin,  some  webs  of 
lace,  needles,  pins,  an  occasional  piece**®  of  silk,  hard 
candies  for  the  children,  as  well  as  the  groceries  and 
hardware  needed  in  the  daily  life  of  the®"®  village. 

Finally  he  addetl  a  few  wall  papers.  Patent  medi¬ 
cines  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  tansy,®®®  thorough- 
wort,  pennyroyal,  sage,  and  wormwcMMl  which  the 
village  women  had  brewe<l  for  the  family  aches  aiul 
pains.  .Some  of®*®  his  customers  were  getting  "citi- 
rtcxl”  and  didn't  have  their  IrKutgear  made  at  the 
cobbler's,  so  he  added  boots  and®*®  shoes  to  his  stock. 
Crockery  dishes,' tinware,  brushes,  brooms,  nails,  hoes, 
any  article  that  would  contribute  to  New®*®  England 
rural  life — he  had  them  all! 

The  store  had  the  mellow,  human  look  of  a  place 
closely  associated®"®  with  a  life  current  of  the  simple- 
hearted  village  people.  Smoke  from  the  "Franconia” 
iron  stove  in  the  center**®  of  the  room  and  from 
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numberless  pipes  blackened  the  ceilings.  Ihe  floor 
was  dark  and  rough  from  constant  use.  The  store 
shelves,**®  arranged  from  floor  to  ceiling,  were  packed 
with  the  mixture  of  groceries,  patent  medicines,  tin¬ 
ware,  crockery,  and**®  dry  goods.  But  in  all  this 
medley  there  was  not  one  can  of  tinned  vegetables 
or  fruit.  The  storekeeper  would  never**®  see  one, 
nor  could  he  picture  the  day  when  his  grandson 
would  fill  tier  after  tier  of  his  shelves  with  tins  of 
bright-labeled^®®  vegetable  products,  cans  of  salmon 
and  tuna  fish,  and  later  the  glasses  of  tongue,  meats, 
chicken,  marmalades^*®  and  iams! 

Ihe  ctorekeeper  sold  home-dricil  apples,  horne- 
iurc«l  hams,  and  salt  jxirk  from  the  fall  ‘‘killings.'' 
I’ickled  trifle  floated  in’*®  brine.  And  codfish!  An 
entire  chapter  might  be  written  ufxm  the  codfish 
which  varied  the  menus  of  the  farmers’*"  of  the 
l>cricxl.  Not  ccxifish  flakes,  nor  shredded  codfish  put 
up  in  sanitary  packages!  The  codfish  which’*®  the 
storekeeper  ordered  each  month  in  five-hundred- 
fiound  boxes  were  whole  fish,  and  were  taken  home 
and  hung  up  on  the*®"  cellar  door  where  the 
housewife  cut  off  strips  for  picked  fish  and  cream. 

Odds  and  ends  and  notions  were  piled  helter- 
skelter  under**®  the  counters.  The  storekeeper  and 
his  son  ducked  beneath  them  to  bring  out  articles 
required  by  the  farmers’  wives.**®  And  always  the 
mysterious  recesses  gave  up  hidden  treasures  not 
unlike  the  famous  bag  belonging  to**"  the  resourceful 
mother  in  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

The  odor  of  molasses,  drizzling  from  a  spiggot**® 
in  a  hogshead  into  a  tin  measure,  the  scent  of  coffee, 
the  salty  tang  of  dried  fish,  the  sourness  of  pickled*®® 
brine,  intermingled  into  a  more  or  less  desirable  per¬ 
fume  characteristic  of  the  country  store. 

Much**®  of  the  trading  was  done  by  barter.  Cus¬ 
tomers  brought  eggs,  dried  apples,  salt  pork,  lard, 
and  hand-knitted  stockings  to  exchange**®  for  “store 
things.”  Rags,  too,  were  exchanged.  All  New 
England  stores  of  the  period  had  bins  in  their  attics 
to  hold  the**®  bags  and  bales  of  colored  and  white 
rags  destined  for  the  paper  mills.  What  treasure- 
troves  these  rag  bins  were  to  the  storekeeper’s**® 
little  daugher  and  her  friends! 

Here  it  was  that  the  New  England  tin-peddler 
was  of  assistance  to  the  storekeeper’®®*  and  more 
than  offset  any  inconvenience  that  he  might  cause  by 
selling  his  wares  to  the  farm  ivomen.  The’®*® 
storekeeper  unloaded  many  of  the  rags  upon  him  an<l 
look  in  payment  shining  tins  from  the  bright  cart. 

Winter  nights’"*®  in  the  sixties  found  the  country 
store  full  of  men  assembled  to  talk  over  the  events 
of  the  town  and  to  “thrash’®*"  out  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.”  The  store  became  a  debating  hall,  and  as 
the  loafers  whittled  and  listened,  the’®*®  farmers  and 
men  of  the  village  exchanged  prices  of  stock  and 
produce,  discussed  “the  elder’s”  sermon  and  re¬ 
lated”®®  school  news  gleaned  from  their  children. 
They  touched  upon  important  details  of  sickness  and 
stored  up  bits  of  gossip  to  carry”*®  home  to  their 
wives.  National  affairs  interested  them,  and  no 
Yankee  farmer  considered  himself  too”*®  ignorant 
h  to  give  his  views  on  almost  any  subject.  The  customs 


at  these  unconventional  lyceums  became”*®  so  wide¬ 
spread  that  they  built  up  a  characteristic  institution 
of  New  England  country  life. 

Just  before  town”*®  meeting,  life  at  the  store  be¬ 
gan  to  take  on  new  interests.  Usually  the  store 
closed  at  nine  o’clock,  but  during’*®®  this  exciting 
period  it  was  often  known  to  stay  open  until  ten. 

I  here  were  excited  discussions’**®  of  taxes,  of  future 
town  officers.  The  store  became  an  unofficial  caucus 
where  plans  were  laid  and  factions’®*®  organized. 
tXcasionally  there  were  arguments  and  talks  that  led 
to  bitter  feeling,  but  after  town  meeting’**®  things 
usually  regained  their  normal  level.  These  nights 
In-fore  town  meeting  stcKnl  for  something  vital  in 
the'**®  history  of  New  England,  for  individuality  of 
tH-rsonal  expression  and  for  promotion  of'*®®  com¬ 
munity  betterment. 

The  following  years,  after  the  storekeeper’s  son 
had  inherited  his  business,  found  the’**®  village 
growing.  Small  lumber  mills  were  bringing  workers 
from  outlying  districts.  Summer  boarders  were  mi¬ 
grating  in’**®  increasing  numbers  from  the  cities. 
The  country  store  grew  to  meet  the  demands. 

Then  appeared  tw’o  factors  which  have  sounded’**® 
the  knell  of  the  general  store  as  it  was  known 
twenty-five  years  ago — the  automobile  and  the  mail¬ 
order’**®  house.  There  still  remain  stores,  one  is 
willing  to  admit,  where  everything  is  handled,  from 
"knitting  needles  to’*®®  plow  points,”  but  the  cross¬ 
roads  store  as  it  was  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  (1411) 

•  •  • 

Look  at  that  job  of  yours  from  a  new  viewpoint, 
t'.hart  the  unnecessary  motions  you  go  through  daily. 
List  the  wasted*®  hours  that  are  attributable  to  poor 
planning.  Check  on  the  unnecessary  interruptions 
you  have*®  fiermitted  and  encouraged.  Determine  to 
unload  those  functions  that  can  be  performed  by 
others.  Resolve  that  you  will*®  endeavor  to  maintain 
a  certain  steady  pace  throughout  the  day;  that  you 
will  not  postpone  the  important  matters.  (80) 


Graded  Letters 

Written  by  ROBERT  BELL 
Depue  High  School,  Depue,  Illinois 

For  Use  wifh  Chapter  One  of  the  Manual 

1  lelen: 

Will  you  go  to  Eric  with  me  this  month.'  I  am 
going  to  go  to  be  with  my  Dad,  ami  I  would  like 
to*®  remain  there  a  month,  but  1  hate  to  go  without 
you.  You  can  go  with  me,  can’t  you.^  Then  what 
a  gay  month  it  will  be*® — a  rare  treat! 

This  is  a  good  time  to  go,  too.  You  and  1  can 
get  a  ticket  at  the  minimum  rate  any  day*®  this  week. 
(1  would  not  dream  of  taking  the  train  but  that  they 
will  not  make  a  like  rate  by  air.) 

Where  can  I  meet  you — at*®  the  train  gate?  The 
Limited  goes  at  eight.  You  would  be  coming  in 
at  two  and  we  could  take  in  “The  League  Game,” 
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have  tea**'**  with  Nellie,  and  then  not  be  late  to  get 
our  tram.  It  will  be  dark  when  you  and  I  get  to 
|■.rit^  but  niy  Uad  wilP'“  meet  our  train  and  take 
\ou  and  me  to  the  inn — the  Green  Acre  Inn,  in 
the  glen  by  Utc  Lake. 

I  am  taking  my  gray**"  hat  and  all  my  "glad 
ragb”!  A  little  reading,  too;  there  may  come  a 
rainy  day. 

1  am  eager  to  go.  You  and  I*“®  will  have  a 
jjreat  time! 

(.'lara  (lft‘>) 

Kay  Riddel: 

I'an’t  you  be  here  an  hour  more  tixlay.'*  Mary, 
i.ddy,  and  Edith  will  be  late.  Mr.  Mann  could  not 
meet*"  them  with  his  hack  in  time  to  take  the  train 
they  meant  to  take,  but  Edith  would  like  you  to  be 
there  when  they  get  in.  Mr.*"  Kelley,  head  of  our 
(linic,  will  be  with  them. 

Glenn  Drake  (50) 

Graded  Letters 

Written  by  ELLEN  McCAUL 
High  School,  North  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Two  of  the  Manual 

I  j  jiices: 

1  should  like  you  to  be  my  guest  at  tinlay’s  session 
of  the  Federation  at  the  Park  Lane.  Frieda  Brady*" 
is  to  be  presented  in  a  dance  selection  that  you 
should  sec.  She  studied  in  Paris  and  danced  there 
for  some*"  years,  and  they  say  she  packs  every  place 
where  she  appears  in  this  country. 

She  danced  for  the  Beta  Sigmas  when  that*"  Frat 
gave  their  formal  on  the  twenty-fifth.  1  read  in 
this  month's  publication  of  their  paper  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  think*"  her  very  fascinating.  It  says  she  is  the 
hit  of  the  season. 

If  you  can  go  I  will  come  for  you  at  seven. 

In'""  haste,  Shirley  (10^) 

Pearl: 

('an  you  and  Mason  come  over  to  the  farewell 
party  1  am  giving  for  Jane  Essex  today  She  said 
this*"  morning  that  she  is  going  back  to  Palatka  next 
week.  Jim  and  1  should  do  something  for  her  be¬ 
fore  she  leaves. 

The*"  others  will  meet  here  at  the  Everglades  and 
go  on  to  the  Beach  from  here  for  a  big  “clambake.” 
If  my  present  scheme*"  works — but  that  must  be  a 
secret  until  this  evening.  Forgive  me  for  being 
brief;  there  is  much  still  for  me  to  plan*"  and  Jeff 
must  take  this  to  you  in  a  minute  to  catch  you  in 
time.  Tell  him  if  you  are  going  to  the  Beach  from 
your*""  place  instead  of  meeting  the  rest  in  the  city. 

Fanny  (110) 

Tracy: 

I  am  leaving  after  breakfast  to  visit  my  sheep 
ranch.  Some  affairs  there  make  my  presence  needed 
before*®  the  first.  If  you  cannot  settle  the  business, 
I  will  be  happy  to  help  you  when  my  trip  is  ended. 


Meantime,  nothing*"  will  be  risked  in  selling 
your  lease  to  Fred  James  for  the  sum  you  mentioned. 

He  is  good  pay. 

Yours,  Val  (57) 

Graded  Letters 

Written  by  MRS.  J.  P.  PETERSON 
Humboldt  College,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Three  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Sister: 

Here  1  am,  safely  lodged  near  the  (College  and 
cheery  again.  But — was  1  lonesome  at  first!  If  1 
could*"  only  have  chatted  a  bit  with  you  and  all 
the  folks  I  would  have  felt  better. 

I  stayed  at  the  Capital  Hotel*"  until  yesterday. 
Then  1  came  to  the  Bacon’s.  Mrs.  Bacon  is  lovely; 
ready  to  give  me  almost  anything*"  I  could  ask  for. 

I  Icr  meals  arc  very  good,  too,  and  I  have  to  pa\ 
much  less  than  I  thought  it  would  be.  She  has  six*" 
other  girls  here  or  I  would  not  be  getting  my  living 
so  cheap. 

Several  girls  I  know  arc  already  pledged  to*"" 
.\lpha  (jainma  Delta.  If  1  can  make  it  too,  1  will  be 
“sitting  pretty,”  but  it  will  be  hard  on  my  pocket 
book.'*"  Thrift  or  no  thrift  I  might  need  to  borrow 
money.  Ckiuld  you  help  me,  .\ggie.^ 

I  may  be  able  to  get  home  at'*"  the  end  of  the 
semester  if  I’m  not  stoney  broke.  T'hen  for  a  good 
gossip!  It’s  time  for  History,  so — love  to**"  all! 

Your  sister,  Isabel  (165) 

Dear  Isabel: 

I  am  glad  you  arc  happier.  I  know  all  about  it. 
All  I  could  think  of  or  talk  about  when*"  I  first 
went  to  Teachers’  Cx)llegc  was  home,  until  they 
commenced  calling  me  “Mama’s  Baby.”  I  was  hop¬ 
ping  mad  over*"  that,  but  the  jolt  showed  me  that 
my  tears  were  hurting  me  socially  (keeping  me  from 
making  friends)  as  well  as  hurting*®  my  class  work. 
You’ve  put  the  homesick  spell  off  sooner.  Good  for 
\<)u! 

Speaking  of  a  possible  loan.  If  it  is  really*"  neces¬ 
sary  I’ll  send  you  anything  I  can  spare,  but  my 
salary  is  rather  small,  you  know,  and  a  teacher*®" 
has  to  dress  well,  so  go  slow. 

Dad  said  he  would  see  you  have  the  money  for 
the  trip  home.  He  misses  you,  too;  1**"  can  tell, 
for  he  reads  your  letters  over  time  and  again.  The 
whole  family  is  checking  off  the  days — only  six**" 
weeks  more. 

Love,  Agatha  (144) 

Diamonds 

Written  by  NEHIE  L  BLACK 
Township  High  School,  Atwood,  Illinois 

For  Use  After  Chapter  Eight 

Of  all  the  jewels  known  to  man,  the  diamond  b 
of  highest  importance.  Its  wonderful  luster  and 
beauty  have*"  made  it  the  most  prized  of  all  gems. 
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I  hen,  tuu,  ii  i!>  the  liardc^t  :>uhsiancc  known  to  man, 
and  lor  that  reason  has  many*'’  valuable  uses  in 
industry  that  other  pre-cious  stones  do  not  have.  A 
diamond  is  better  for  cutting"”  and  drilling  than 
anything  else.  A  glass  cutter  uses  diamond  points 
with  which  to  cut  glass,  and  diamond  dust,  saved 
from*®  the  prcKess  of  cutting,  is  used  for  fine  polish¬ 
ing.  (Diamonds  themselves  can  be  cut  and  polished 
only  by  contact*®®  with  other  diamonds.)  The  points 
of  tools  for  engraving  hard  surfaces  such  as  glass  and 
steel  are  diamond  points.  Di.imond'*”  jioints  on  the 
end  of  stone  drills  are  very  valuable  because  they 
stand  great  weight  and  pressure.  Very  small  dia¬ 
monds**®  are  used  as  bearings  in  watches,  and  on  the 
|H)ints  of  gold  pens. 

Just  how  diamonds  are  formed  in  the  earth  has  not 
yet  been**®  discovered.  They  were  first  found  in 
gravel  and  sand  in  streams,  and  later  were  discovered 
deep  in  the  earth.  The  story**®  or  legend  told  by 
Russell  Conwell  in  “.•\cres  of  Diamonds”  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  true  about  the  discovery*®®  of  the  famous 
Golconda  mines.  An  old  man  of  Persia,  ver\  wealths 
and  contented  until  he  heard  alrout**”  diamoiuls  anil 
what  he  could  do  if  he  had  them,  hnally  sold  Ins 
farm,  left  his  family  in  care  of  a  neighlror,**"  and 
went  away  in  search  of  diamonds,  lie  went  far  and 
wide  from  country  to  country  seeking  them  until  at 
last,  when**®  he  was  in  the  depths  of  despair  Incause 
his  money  was  all  gone,  he  cast  himself  into  the 
w'ater  and  drowned  himself.**® 

Not  long  after  he  sold  his  farm  and  went  awa>. 
the  man  who  purchased  his  land  one  day  by  chance 
found  a  pebble*®®  in  a  stream  in  the  garden.  Be¬ 
cause  it  was  different,  he  picked  it  up  and  took  it 
into  the  house,  and  some  days®*®  later  he  was  told 
that  this  pebble  was  a  diamond.  He  did  not  believe 
it  at  first,  but  was  at  last  convinced.  Then**®  he 
found  more  and  more  valuable  gems  in  the  stream 
in  the  garden.  In  fact,  every  acre  of  ground  all®’’® 
over  this  farm  revealed  gems  of  great  worth — this 
very  ground  which  so  recently  the  old  Persian  hail 
left  in  search  of  diamonds.**®  I'hus  was  discovered 
the  diamond  mines  of  Golconda. 

Diamonds  form  in  crystals.  I'hese  crystals  form  in 
many  shajves.*®®  Some  are  shajred  like  a  cube,  some 
have  eight  sides,  and  others  have  twelve  faces,  or 
facets,  as  they  are  called.  When  the  stone  is**®  in 
the  rough,  it  does  not  have  the  great  luster  and 
sparkle  that  it  has  after  it  is  cut,  because  the  spark¬ 
ling**®  quality  of  the  diamond  is  due  to  its  jvower 
to  break  up  light,  and  this  power  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  number**®  of  faces  it  has. 

Most  of  the  oldest  gems  are  known  to  have  come 
from  India  where  the  industry  of  gathering**®  these 
Stones  was  first  carried  on.  The  natives  of  low 
caste  were  workers  in  this  field,  and  the  methods 
employed  were  most*®®  primitive.  The  stones  were 
found  in  the  gravel  and  sands  of  streams  and  re¬ 
moved  as  gold  nuggets  are  in  placer  mining,**®  the 
fine  gravel  being  washed  away  in  sluices  and  the 
nuggets  picked  out  from  among  the  larger  stones. 
Now  no  diamonds**®  are  e.xported  from  India,  and 
many  of  the  old  mines  are  no  longer  worked. 


/JIf 


Amazing  Innovations 

•  Spacious  rooms  with  big  white 
tiled  baths  at  ordinary  hotel  prices: 
Single  rooms  with  bath,  from  ^3 
Double  rooms  with  bath,  from 

•  Fixed-price  meals  to  meet  all 
pocketbooks. 

•  Congress  luxury!  Now  you 
can  stay  at  the  Congress  for 
less  than  $5.60  per  day — in¬ 
cluding  room  and  three  ex¬ 
cellent  meals. 

e  Enjoy  all  the  traditional  luxu¬ 
ries  at  greatly  reduced  rates: 
home-sized  guest  rooms — 
magnificent  dining  rooms 
serving  epicu'ean  meals 
— wonderful  location 
where  the  Loop 
meets  the  Boule¬ 
vard,  overlooking 
Lake  Michigan. 


H.L.KAU  FM  AN, 


N'aluablc  diamond  fields,  whose**®  stones  excelled  in 
quality  those  of  Intlia,  were  discovered  in  Brazil  in 
1727.**® 

The  rich  diamond  fiehls  in  Africa  were  discoveretl 
quite  by  chance.  The  story  gtxs  that  in  1 867"®®  a  man 
going  through  the  country  gave  a  few  pennies  to 
some  children  for  a  pretty  jx-bble  picked  up"*®  from 
a  stream.  This  stone  was  later  sold  in  Paris  for  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  it  led  to  the 
tliscovery**®  of  rich  mining  fields  in  Africa.  These 
miners  and  their  families  in  Africa  live  in  “com¬ 
pounds”**®  almost  like  prisoners,  though  willing 
prisoners,  for  they  do  this  to  reduce  the  chance  for 
theft  of  the  valuable**®  stones. 

Diamonds  are  among  the  most  costly  things  in  the 
world,  partly  because  they  are  rare,  but  they  arc  not 
rare  in  the"”®  sense  that  there  arc  few  diamonds. 
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They  Jrt  rare  because-  tiiose  who  r»wn  these  very  ricli 
Jiainonil  mines  pur}X)scIy  limit  thc’““  quantity  ot  tlie 
output  in  order  to  u  high  price.  There  art- 
known  to  be  sufficient  diamonds  in  the  mines^*®  ot 
the  world  to  supply  all  the  people  who  would  like 
to  own  such  a  stone,  and  people  could  secure  a 
dumond  at’*®  ten  dollars  a  carat  and  still  the  mine 
owners  would  make  a  reasonable  profit.  But  the 
mine  owners  put  out’*®  only  enough  each  year  to 
meet  the  demand  at  the  high  prices  they  have  set. 
Thus  they  maintain  their  high  prices  and*®®  dia¬ 
monds  continue  to  seem  rare,  while  as  a  matter  of 
ijct  they  arc  not. 

Diamonds  in  the  rough  at  the  mines  are  priced*'® 
at  sums  ranging  from  eight  dollars  to  fifteen  dollars 
a  carat,  and  when  they  arc  ready  for  sale  they  cost"'® 
one  hundred  dollars  to  two  hundred  dollars  a  carat, 
according  to  the  quality.  Some  cuts  cost  more  than 
others,  because*®®  the  cutting  is  very  difficult.  'I'he 
Lind  of  cut  depends  somewhat  on  the  ciuality  of  the 
stone.  Some  of**®  the  larger  stones  have  been  valued 
at  exceedingly  great  prices  even  before  cutting,  anil 
many  of  the  largest®®®  ami  finest  diamonds  ever  dis¬ 
covered  have  adorned  the  crowns  of  kings  and 
queens. 

Most  valuable  ot  all  gems,®'"  the  diamond  has  bt- 
conie  a  symbol  of  great  value  or  worth.  Hardest  <d 
all  substances,  it  has  become  an  emblem"'"  of  fear¬ 
lessness.  Favorite  in  the  love  affairs  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  very  token  of  romance.  (95^^) 


NO  HIGHER 


Clifford  R.  Taylor,  Man.  Dir. 

THAN 


$2.  $2.50  $3. 

jof  a  Single  Room  with  Bath  in 

DETROIT 

Pick  out  the  finest  room  in  the  Tuller — you  cannot 
pay  more  than  $3  single.  You'll  find  every  comfort — 
tvery  convenience — richt  in  downtown  Detroit.  Home 
•f  the  brilliant  Arabian  Room. 

=  HOTEL^^= 

TULLER 

facing  grand  circus  park 


Little  Jobs  Count 

From  "Hewitt's  Magazine" 

tverything  was  at  a  standstill.  The  telephone  girl 
was  sick  and  no  one  could  operate  the  switchboard. 

Three  men*®  were  ready  to  step  into  the  president’s 
shoes  at  a  moment’s  notice;  two  were  treading  on 
the  heels  of  the  sales*®  manager;  the  bookkeepers 
were  pmsfiective  auditors;  the  stenographers  were 
budding  secretaries. 

Fveryone"®  hatl  ttiuip|x-d  himself  with  sirecial 
knowledge  for  the  Big  jobs.  Of  fifty  jieople,  none 
had  learned  the  techniciue  of*®  a  Small  Job.  And  so 
the  mighty  brain  jxrwer  of  a  whole  organization  was 
halted  until  a  switchboard ojierator  could  be  found. 

This  actually  hapix-ned — and  is  hapixning  tfxlay. 
somewhere. 

The  magazine  arlvertisements'*®  tell  us  of  young 
men  whose  progress  is  blocked  because  they  do  not 
equip  themselves  with  the  broad  knowledge  which 
is'*"  demanded  in  Big  Jobs. 

Here  is  a  plea  for  men  who  are  s»»  trained  in  the 
details  of  ortlinary  business*®®  prrxedure  that  they  are 
able  to  make  a  telephone  call  without  assistance,  who 
are  able  to  write  a  letter**®  on  a  tyixwritcr  directly 
if  a  stenographer  isn’t  available,  who  can  estimate  a 
job  and*”®  make  out  an  ortler  if  a  clerk  is  absent. 

The  magazines  have  overemphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  young'*®  man  who  is  able  to  stand  up 
at  the  directors’  table  and  discuss  the  law  of  diminish¬ 
ing  returns  and*'®  the  influence  of  turnovers  on 
profits.  We  are  in  danger  of  arriving  at  the  point 
where  no  one  will  sharpen**®  his  own  pencil. 

We  need  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  broad 
principles  of  business  technique,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains**®  that  you  can  think  and  plan  a  business  into 
bankruptcy  if  no  one  is  willing  to  concern  himself 
with  details.  (.fOfl) 

Air  Conditioning 

What  It  1$ 

By  ANDRE  MERLE 

in  Barron's  Financial  Weekly 

Air  Conditioning,  fast  becoming  the  name  for  a 
new  industry,  is  “a  control  over  a  series  of  complex*® 
pnxesses.”  These  processes  may  l>e  combined  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  their  purpose  is  ro  provide*® 
first:  Clean,  pure,  fresh  air,  free  from  all  dust,  soot, 
pollen,  and  odors;  second,  exact  temperature,  neither 
too  warm  nor*®  too  cold;  third,  proper  humidity; 
fourth,  correct  air  motion  and  distribution  without 
t(x)  much  wind  or  draft. 

The*®  average  person  consumes  about  four  pounds 
of  food,  three  pounds  of  water,  and  30  pounds  of 
air  every*®®  2A  hours.  The  food  and  water  are 
watched  for  purity,  and  now  the  air,  which  bulks 
much  larger,  can  be  treated  to**®  the  same  consid¬ 
eration.  As  the  average  urban  person  spends  about 
three-quarters  of  his  time  indoors,**®  including  hours 
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If  this  school 

were  mine . . . 


’’Here’s  what  I’d  do!  .  .  .  Give  every 
student  a  New  Royal  to  learn  on! 
They’re  easier— more  fun  to  run— 
and  besides,  now  that  I’m  graduated, 

I  find  all  the  offices  in  town  seem  to 
be  buying  them.” 

★  ★  ★ 

Train  your  students  on  the  typewriter 
they  will  use  in  business.  During  1935, 
more  executives  found  that  the  New 
Royal  produced  better  typing  at  lower 
cost  .  .  .  bought  more  Royals  than 
ever  before!  For  information,  address: 
Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc., 


2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


ROYAL:  world’s  number  1  TYPEWRITER 

When  ordering  Royals  please,  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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of  sleep,  indoor  atmosphere  has  become  for  him 
more  important  than  outdoor  conditions. 

Control  of’*”  air  is  accomplished  by  a  system  of 
tans,  filters,  humidifiers  and  dc-humidifiers,  refriger¬ 
ators,’*”  and  heaters.  In  the  summer,  air  must  be 
cooled  and  reduced  in  humidity;  in  the  winter,  heat¬ 
ed  and*””  raised  in  humidity.  Filtering,  to  keep  out 
pollen,  bacteria,  and  other  material  particles**”  must 
be  done  at  all  seasons.  Control  over  all  the  air-condi¬ 
tioning  functions  must  he  maintained  simultaneous¬ 
ly.”®  The  problem  is  one  of  maintaining  a  proper  flow 
of  the  right  kind  of  air  and  its  correct  mixing  with*"” 
room  air.  Water  sprays  are  used  to  wash  air  in  some 
svstems. 

Each  installation  involves  a  unic]uc  engineering*"" 
problem.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  room,  num¬ 
ber  and  location  of  electric  lights,  doors,  and  windows 
must  he*””  considered,  as  well  as  ceiling  height,  in¬ 
flation.  and  the  building  material  used  in  room 
construction.  These**”  are  the  variables  making  it  so 
hard  to  perfect  a  unit  conditioner  for  any  and  every*’” 
room. 

Refrigeration  is  necessary  for  both  temperature  and 
humidity  control.  Tap  water  at**”  40”  to  60”F.  often 
is  sufficient  for  cooling.  Vacuum  refrigerators**”  also 
have  been  developed,  of  which  the  steam  injector  is 
the  most  advanced  type.  New  York  Steam  Corpora¬ 
tion  thus*””  finds  a  summer  market  for  its  product. 
The  steam  is  introduced  at  350°  F.,*®”  and  20  to  30 
pounds  of  steam  required  for  one  ton  of  refrigerating- 
rffect  (600  tons  are  used**”  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Tower)  at  an  average  pressure  of  about  100  pounds. 

.\ir,  consisting  of**”  21  parts  oxygen,  78  parts 
nitrogen,  and  1  fxr  cent  comixssed  of  carbon  dioxide, 
argon,**”  neon,  etc.,  is  measured  by  dry-bulb  tempera¬ 
ture  (ordinary  thermometer),  wet-bulb*””  tempera¬ 
ture  (for  evaporation  and  humidity),  dew-point 
temperature  (at  which  it  becomes  saturated®*”  with 
moisture)  and  humidity  (water-vapor  content).  Air’s 
ability  to  hold  moisture  varies  with  its**”  tempera¬ 
ture.  .At  80 ”F.  one  pound  of  saturated  air  contains 
155**”  grains  of  moisture,  but  at  60”F.,  only  77 
jtrains.  Relative  humidity,**”  the  customary  measure, 
expresses  the  percentage  of  saturation  at  a  given  tem¬ 
perature.  (599) 

Ma  xims  of  John  Wanamaker 

Happy  is  the  man  who  knows  he  was  Kirn  to 
work,  who  knows  he  can  work,  and  that  by  work 
well  done  he  can  keep  on  climbing®”  to  more  en- 
ovablc  and  profitable  work.  (29) 

Is  there  anything  in  the  whole  world  half  so  goo«l 
Js  being  straight,  right,  ami  tour-square?  (H) 

Forward,  always  and  ever  forward,  begets  confi¬ 
dence  to  overcome  all  obstacles.  (16) 

Responsibilities  gravitate  toward  persons  who  know 
most.  (11) 

Any  one  thing  well  done  is  worth  living  and  work¬ 
ing  for.  (10) 

To  lose  the  right  moment  of  doing  things  is  often 
I  to  lose  all.  (11) 

Opportunities  grow  stale  unless  promptly  seized  and 
used.  (10) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

Submitted  by  Jean  IVclsh,  Massillon,  Ohio;  Martha 
Bnssert,  Sheldon,  Illinois;  and  Lorraine  F.  Dahis, 
Glcnolden,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  |.  J.  McCuskey 
1220  West  34  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Dear  Sir: 

1  assume  that  Mr.*”  Justice  of  the  National  Re¬ 
employment  Service  has  made  contact  with  you  and 
advised  you  of  your  appointment*”  on  the  Stark 
('ount>'  C/ommittcc  which  occupies  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity  in  connection  with  the*”  local  re-employment 
office. 

I  am  sending  herewith  a  pamphlet  left  with  me 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee*”  for  each  of  its 
members,  which  gives  some  information  regarding 
the  work  which  the  Federal  Government  is’””  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  in  cociixration  with  the  State  of 
New  York. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  purpose  of’®”  the 
Committee  is  to  insure  an  impartial  operation  of 
the  employment  offices  and  to  guard  against’*”  the 
exploitation  of  unemployment,  which  might  arise 
through  favoritism  or  racial,  sectarian,’*®  or  political 
background. 

Notice  will  be  given  of  any  meetings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  which  may  be  found’*”  necessary. 

Yours  truly,  (186) 

Mr.  W.  I..  Landis 
<>05  Union  Avenue 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Dear  Sir: 

Wc  arc  pleased  to  announce®”  the  reopening  of 
t>ur  factory  at  Brazil.  Operations  were  started  on 
January  2,  and  wc*”  now  have  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  sizes  of  pipe  and  fittings  coming  from  the 
kilns  available  for*”  immediate  shipment. 

As  you  arc  probably  aware,  P.W.A.  projects  re¬ 
quire  immediate  delivery,*”  and  a  great  saving  of 
time  can  be  made  on  shipments  from  Brazil. 

Your  inquiries  directed  cither  to  the’””  factory  at 
Brazil  or  sent  to  our  new  offices  at  1100  South  102 
Street,  Los’®”  Angeles,  Calif.,  will  have  immediate 
attention. 

In  closing,  may  wc  re|xat  our  faith  in  dealer’*” 
distribution,  and  assurance  that  our  sales  of  sewer 
piix*  will  continue  to  K-  made  through  legitintate 
building'"”  supplv  dealers. 

Yours  very  truly,  (167) 

Mr.  Ronald  V.  Dietrich 
Bullitt  Building 
Roanoke,  Virginia 

Dear  Mr.  Dietrich: 

I  intend  to  visit*”  several  of  our  General  Agents 
in  Virginia  next  week  in  the  interests  of  Burglary, 
Glass*”  and  Combination  Residence  insurance  pro¬ 
tection.  I  plan  to  be  in  Roanoke  Monday  morning, 
March""  23  and  will  call  on  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
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I  h(»|)c  that  )ou  will  have  plenty  of  questions  to  ask 
about*"  the  particular  subjects  in  which  1  am  inter- 
csterl.  and  will  Ik  happy  to  assist  you  in  any  way*®" 
jiossiblc  with  >our  problems  or  in  direct  solicitation. 

Please  let  me  know  if  this  date  is  not  convenient’*" 
to  \ou. 

Yours  truly,  (124) 

Funny  Stories 

Incredible! 

.\unt  llclty:  Sakes  ali\e!  I  don't  iK-licve  no  woman 
toiild  ever  been  so  fat. 

L.'ncle  I  brain;  What  \c  reailing  now,*"  llclt\.' 

,\iiiit  llettv :  Why,  this  p.qHr  tells  alxnit  an  I  nj;- 
lishwoman  that  lost  two  thousand  |H»im<ls.  (  i(>) 

Af  a  Busy  Crossing 

Irallic  ta))):  (\»mc  on'  What’s  the  matter  with 

\ou  ? 

Truck  Driver:  I'm  well,  thanks;  but  my  engine's 
dead.  (16) 


The  Regular  Routine 

business  Man  t  after  inten  iewing  /us  (/iiiig/iter's 
siutor):  1  rejjret  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  allow  you 
to*"  marry  my  dau^jhter  at  present,  but  rIvc  me  your 
name  and  aildress;  then,  if  nothing  better  turns  up 
in  the  near  future,*®  you  may  hear  from  us 
.igain.  (4()) 


An  Astonishing  Development 

Lecturer:  riirtc  thousand  four  hundred  and 

twenty-six  elejihants  were  needed  last  year  to  make 
billiard  balls.  Now  are*®  there  any  questions.^ 

I'rcshman:  I  low  did  they  train  the  Inasts  to  do 
such  delicate  work'  (44) 

Not  Conclusive  Evidence 

C^onductor:  Here,  you  must  not  smoke  in  this 
lar. 

Passenger:  I’m  not  smoking. 

Conductor:  Well,  you  have  your  pipe  in  your*" 
mouth. 

Passenger:  Yes,  and  I’ve  got  my  feet  in  my  shoes, 
but  I’m  not  walking.  (33) 

Between  Rubbers 

Pauline:  It  must  Ik  three  years  since  1  .saw  you 
last.  I  hardly  knew  \ou,  jou  have  aged  so! 

(dara:  Well,  I  wouldn't  have*"  known  you,  either, 
except  for  that  dress.  (26) 

Who  Laughed  Last? 

The  nurse  had  given  the  twins  a  bath.  Later, 
hearing  the  children  laughing  in  bed,  she  said; 
“What  are  you  children  laughing*®  about?” 

“Oh,  nothing,”  replied  Edna,  “only  you  have 
given  Edith  two  baths,  and  haven’t  given  me 
any.”  (40) 


A  Neslisence  Case 

From  "Testimony  Dictation” 

<.).  What  IS  youi  name?  .\.  Harry  Lee. 

(.>.  Where  do  you  live*  .\.  In  New  York  Ci 

(^).  How  long*"  have  >ou  li\ed  in  this  citv  r  A. 
Approximately  ten  vears. 

(>.  Where  ilid  vou  liv  e  be  lore  that  time  : 
l  ong  Island. 

(,>.  What  IS  \t»ur  business'  A.  I  am  a  salesman.- 

(J.  b\  whom  are  vou  emphiyed'  A.  Hy" 

(kti  ndant  m  this  case. 

<,).  While  is  his  pl.ice  ol  business'  A.  In  uptic 
M.inh.ittan. 

<,).  .\re  vou’’’  .uquamted  with  the  pl.imtilf  in  th^ 
.Ktlon'  .\.  ^  es.  sir.  I  .1111. 

(,).  Il.ive  Vou  bu  ll  siilipoi  n.ieil  to  collie  herc?"^ 
A.  ^  es,  sir.  > 

(.).  .\nd  vou  havi  been  c.illeil  as  a  witness  in  l)^ 
half  of  the  defendant'  .\.  Yes.  sir,  I'*"  have. 

(,).  I  low  old  are  vou  at  the  (iresent  time.'  A.  I 
am  30  years  of  age. 

(,).  Do  you  remember'*"  the  tlav  this  accident  ha|>- 
pencil '  .\.  Yes.  sir.  I  remember  the  ilate  very  wdL 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  car'""  was  the  plaintiff  opet' 
atmg'  .\.  A  l-'ord  car. 

(,).  On  the  day  of  the  accident,  where  were  yo* 
seated'""  in  the  truck'  A.  On  the  left-hand  side. 

O.  Diks  that  truck  have  a  left-hand  driver 
Yes,  sir. 

(4.  Where  did*""  the  accident  hap|Kn.'  A.  On  tl 
northwest  corner  of  Broadway  and  Fifth  Street. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon,  where®*®  did  you  say  thr^ 
accident  took  place?  .\.  On  the  northwest  corno. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  that  the  accident**"  occurre^^ 
on  the  southwest  corner?  .\.  .Absolutely  not. 

Q.  .Are  vou  sure  al>out  that?  ,A.  Absolutely*' 
sure.  I  did  not  say  anything  like  that.  I 

In  which  direction  were  you  going?  .A.  Ii 
a*""  southerly  direction. 

O.  Have  VDU  any  idea  how  wide  Broadway  is 
the  scene  of  the  accident,  as*""  near  as  you  » 
iudge?  .\.  Taking  into  consideration  that  it  is 
four-lane  road,  1  should  judge  it  is**"  about  60  fed^ 
wide.  (324) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

Junior  O.G.A.  Test 

.A  brazier  had  a  little  dog  which  was  in  great  fav 
with  him  and  stayed  with  hitn  constantly.  While 
hammered  away*®  at  the  metals  the  dog  slept;  b 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  went  to  dinner  a 
began  to  eat,  the  dog  woke*"  up  and  waggl'd  his  tai 
as  if  he  would  ask  for  a  share  of  the  meal.  One  da; 
the  brazier  shcx)k  a  stick  at  him  and  said,*®  “Yoo 
little  sluggard,  what  shall  I  do  with  you?  While 
am  hammering  on  the  anvil  you  sleep  on  the  mai 
and  when*®  I  begin  to  eat  after  my  toil  you  wal 
up  and  wag  your  tail  for  food.  Do  you  not  kno' 
that  labor  is  the  source’®"  of  blessing  and  that  none 
but  those  who  work  are  entitled  to  eat?”  (Ill)— 
Adapted  from  Aesops  Fables 
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